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RITING on a train somewhere 

near Chicago in a hurried trip 
to keep speaking dates isn’t the best 
way to fill this column. I hope I’m 
not so busy travelling and talking 
myself that I haven’t learned some 
things of value. But those things 
are more likely to show later on than 
now. 


To the enthusiast for any sort of a 
“r-revolution”’, or for the big aggres- 
sive labor movement organized indus- 
trially and politically which we So- 
cialists want, there is plenty that is 
discouraging in a trip like this. But 
there is also plenty to challenge the 


Trade Unions Confer 
On the Unorganized 


Philadelphia——Over one hundred and 
fifty delegates, representing unions and 
labor colleges in the surrounding terri- 
tory, are gathered here for a two-day 
discussion of the problem: “How to 
Organize the Unorganized.” Determined 
to tackle the question from all angles, 
the conference, sponsored by the Labor 
College of Philadelphia with the endorse- 
ment of the Central Labor Union of Phi- 
ladelphia, will start its sessions on Sat- 
omenes afternoon with a survey of the 
unorganized field as it exists today. It 
will then continue with a dinner, at 
which H. H. Broach, International Vice- 
President of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers and James 
H. Maurer, President of the Pennsylva- 
nia Federation of Labor, will be the 
speakers. Two more sessions will be held 
on Sunday, Jan. 29 covering new or- 
ganization methods that could be applied. 
Professor Tugwell of Columbia Univer- 
sity, will be one of the speakers on Sun- 
day. In addition to the representatives 
of local union, credentials have been 
received from Chester, Reading and Al- 
lentown, Pa.; from the Baltimore La- 
bor College; from unions in Newark and 
Patterson, N. J. and New York City. 








Tammany Inspector 
Removed by Board 


The Board of Elections has caused to 
be dismissed from future service as in- 
spectors of elections, Democratic mem- 





hopeless pessimist or cynical disbe- 
liever in any sort of live social inter- | 
est. In colleges and among the work- |2 
ers, in cities and country districts | 
there is discontent, there is interest. 
There is no enthusiasm for war, im- | 
perialism or even the prosperity bal- 
lyhoo among those who are its vic- 
tims. There is a lack of hope, of 
faith and hence of courageous effort. 
There is a disposition to wait for a} 
Messiah or at least a Moses. And | 
there isn’t much organization of our | 
forces either in the industrial or po- | 
litical field. Too many Socialists quit 
too soon and too easily—-a fault which 
is not eternally incurable. 


generaliza- 
So far 


But enough of these 
tions. How about politics? 
as I can learn the farmers’ “progres- 
sivism” in Iowa and Minnesota 
doesn’t fly higher than Lowden and 
that is pretty low. The farmers 
have a right to demand relief legis- 
lation which will admit them to the 
tariff table—or trough—or its equi- 
valent. The McNary-Haugen bill 
won't solve the farm problem; it is 
not even the best emergency subsidy 
measure that could be devised. But 
that bill with the equalization fee is 
better than the Coolidge substitute 
without it and I am becoming recon- 
ciled to the political wisdom of let- 
ting the farmers try the remedy for 
which their strongest organizations 
cry. I gained in Iowa the distinct 
impression that the most intelligent 
farmers aren’t fooled into believing 
the bill is a cure-all: 

Smith sentiment seems_ strong 
among the workers and in the cities 





bers of the board which served in the 

2nd election district of the 2nd assem- 
bly last November. This district is lo- 
cated in the judicial district in which it 
is alleged, Tammany Hall stole enough 
votes to deprive him of his seat on the 
bench during the coming term: 

The inspectors were removed on com- 
plaint of Don Chase, a student at Union 
| Theological Seminary, who had been a | 
Socialist watcher in the polling place. 





Porters’ Brotherhood 
Chiefs Confer in Chicago 


Chicago.—In the Vincennes Hotel Jan- 
uary 12th and 13th the Pullman Porters 
Brotherhood chiefs, consisting of M. P. 
Webster, Chicago Division Organizer, Roy 
Lancaster, Secretary-Treasurer; Bennie 
Smith, Field Organizer; A. L. Totten, As- 
sistatn General Organizer, and E. J. 
Bardley, St--Bouls Division Organizer 
were called together by General Organ- 
izer, A. Phillip Randolph, in Chicago, 
for the purpose of reviewing the struggle 
of the movement to organize the pullman 
porters, and to map out a program to 


| meet emergency problems that may arise 


from this stage of the struggle through 
a completion of the fight. 

A policy committee was appointed by 
the General Organizer, whose duty it 
will be to serve the movement with a 
view of shaping programs. Randolph left 
Chicago after the conference for Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, where he will join 
Assistant General Organizer, A. L. Tot- 
ten, in staging a Negro labor conference 
for the mid-west. From there he will 
return to Washington, D. C., for the 
hearing on the case of the Brotherhood 





—but I can’t see him carrying any 
Middle Western states. As usual too 
much both of the support and the 
opposition to him is based on preju- 
dice, not reason. 

When I wrote “Smith” I meant, of 
course, Al Smith. They have a would- 
be United States Senator by that 
name here in Illinois who hangs on 
to his credentials though the Senate 
says his admittance card isn’t good 
with them. To debar him pending 
formal action seemed to me a dan- 
gerous precedent. To refuse him a 
seat after discussion on the evidence 
seems to me wise though not with- 
out possible danger as a precedent 
for unseating some future radical 


versus the Pullman Company, before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Jan- 
uary 2lst. 


News on Our Nordics 


The fact is, the genuine American, 
the typical American, is himself a hyp- 
henated character. This does not mean 
that he is part American and that 
some foreign ingredient is then added. 
It means that * * * he is international 
and interracial in his make-up. He 
is not American plus Pole or German. 
But the American is himself Pole— 
German — English—French—Spanish 
Italian — Greek—Irish—Scandanavian 





horror. Certainly it is a good thing | 
that power magnates like Insull 
should not buy Senators by whole- 
sale gifts to their campaigns. The 
Illinois Federation of Labor, like the 
Anti Saloon League, also endorsed 
this Col. Smith in the primary fight. 
He had done them some small fav- 
ors. But in the Senate, depend upon 
it, he would recognize Insull’s not 
labor’s, as his Master’s voice. Labor 
now isn’t openly proud of Smith and 
Victor Olander reminds me that he 
and others blocked any endorsement | 
of any Senatorial candidate follow- | 
ing the primaries but prior to the 
election. That’s something! } 


And prohibition? Well, everywhere | 
I've been they talk about it. Some 
folks are more worried one way or 
the other about when they or their 
neighbors drink and what than when 
and what they eat—if ever. And cer- 
tainly we discuss the right to drink 
more passionately than the right to 
think. At the excellent Chicago for- 
um run by the Workmen’s Circle and | 
allied groups a woman who questioned 
me spoke for a vigorous Socialist ; 
campaign against prohibition. Now | 
I can’t see it as a Socialist issue. Im- 
portant it certainly is, but outside the 
logical realm of party politics one 
can be a wet and a good socialist or 
a dry and a good socialist. Moreover 
the continued intrusion of prohibition | 
discussion in party politics obscures 
other fundamental issues. Therefore | 
I again urge that the Socialist Party | 
which can’t afford to pussy foot. by | 
saying nothing should recommend | 
that the issue be left to a properly 
framed nation-wide advisory referen- 
dum to which all candidates of all 


(Continued On Page Two) i 
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—Bohemian—Jew—and so on.—The 
late RANDOLPH BOURNE. 


Labor’: s ) Dividends 


The metal-mining industry in the 
United States experienced a _ higher 
death rate in 1926 than in 1925, ac- 
cording to reports of the Department 
of Commerce. An examination of the 
companies’ reports showed a death rate 
of 3.47 per thousand men employed as 
compared with 2.99 in 1925. A single 
disaster killed 51 men; this was a mine 
cave caused by inrush of water. The 
nonfatal injury was 245 per thousand 


| employees as against 284 in the pre- 


ceding year. 


A.F.L. Fights 
Wholesale 
Injunction 


Organization Activities on 
N. Y. Traction Lines ata 
Standstill in Meantime 


By Louis Stanley 

Tus “A of the a Retnanon | Rapid 

Transit Company to enjoin all 
the officers and members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor from organ- 
izing the I. R. T. employees who have 
been entrammeled by a “yellow dog” 
contract, came into court on January 
23, after three months of postpone- 
ments. x 

A distinguished audience of trade 
union officials, professors, subway 
workers and others crowded the court 
room to “standing room only” ca- 
pacity. The philosopher, Morris R. 
Cohen, introduced the English Labor 
publicist, H. N. Brailsford, to the 
politician and counsel for defense, 
Democratic Senator Robert F. Wag- 
ner of New York. It was, indeed, an 
historic occasion 

The significant contribution of the 
proceedings was the address of Sen- 
ator Wagner to his newspaper audi- 
ence. From the I. R. T. side the 
important thing was the advantage 
taken by Quackenbush, genius of the 
company of the recent decision of the 
Court of Appeals in the old I. R. T. 
injunction suit. 

Hovering over the proceedings was 
this opinion of Judge Lehman issued 
jon Jan. 10, 1928, in the Lavin case 
| arising out of the 1926 strike and the 
| decisions of the Federal courts in 
| suits involving the “yellow dog” con- 
|tract. Quackenbush made the most 
‘pod both. The lawyers for the defense 
|unfortunately did not meet his con- 
}tentions squarely. 

The true significance of the Leh- 
man opinion has been submerged in | 
|a flood of press statements express- 
jing jubilation over the victory for 
| the union. The decision holds that 
the “yellow dog” 
T. employees agreed to through the 
General Committee of the company 
union was invalid in that no definite 
| period of employment was specified. 
| Hence, /either party could terminate 
relationships at will. Therefore, or- 
ganizing activities among I. R. T. em- 
ployees were legal. 

The Court of Appeals, the highest 
tribunal in the state, decided accord- 
ingly that the original injunction was 
too broad in so far as it prohibited 
peaceful persuasion of I. R. T. work- 
ers. 
Lavin suit is based upon that of the 
Court of Appeals in the case of Ex- 
change Bakery & Restaurant, Inc. v. 
Rifkin, where it was held, as Supreme 
Court Judge Wasservogel had ruled 
in the first instance that persuasion 
|was permissible if the “yellow dog” 
| contract was for no definite period of 
| employment. 
| Now, the point that has been over- 
|looked is that the Exchange decision 
| was handed down on May 31, 1927, 
| and it was in consequence of this very 
jaction of the Court of Appeals that 
| Quackenbush and Hedley of thé I. R. 

















|T. admittedly concocted a new con- |San Rafael they were able to have a | 


| tract which purported to cover a de- 
| finite period of two years and which 
levery employee had to sign indivi- 

dually in addition to being bound by 
|it through the General Committee. 
|The present case, therefore, covers 

essentially different ground. The I. 

R. T. protected itself by enumerat- 
|ing all the possible reasons that the 
|company might use in dispensing | 
| with the services of any of its em- 
| ployees. 

But Judge Lehman, who wrote the 
opinion of the Court of Appeals in 
the Lavin case was not satisfied with 
repeating the doctrines laid down in 
the Exchange case. In his character- 
istic loquacious and speculative way 
he added some thoughts of his own. 

“A more doubtful question is 
whether the defendants may not 
be under a duty to refrain from 
urging the plaintiff's employees to 
conceal from their employer that 
they are acting contrary to their 

(Continued On Page Two) 





contract that I. R. | 


This decision that in the old! 


“Good Will” Mission to | 
Gen. Sandino Halted by 
American Authorities, 
It Reports 


Finds Popular 
Resentment of U. S. 


Cessation of American 
Hostilities First Require- 
ment for Settlement, It 


Is Urged 


ME MBERS of he “Mission 

Good Will” sent to Central 
America last November by The 
American Friends Service Commit- 
tee and the Fellowship of Reconcili- 
ation have returned to report that 
they had attempted to initiate medi- 
ation between General Sandino of 
Nicaragua and the authorities of the 
United States but that the American 
| authorities hod not permitted them 
to General Sandino. 
posing the Mission were Prof. El- 
bert Russell of Duke University, 
North Carolina; Miss Carolina 
; Wood, Rev. John Nevin Sayre, < 
Secretary of the Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation, and Robert Jones of 
Chicago. 





| Mission said: 
“We went to Managua and had re- 
peated interviews with Dr. Dana 


of 
| 


| to make a direct approach in person | 
Those com- | 


A statement by members of the 


| Some Figures Explaining American 


Concern With The Latin-Americans 
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Economic Ties of the United States with Latin America 








Imports From Latin 
America in 
Millions 


$ 442 


Year End’ 
June 30 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





1913 


Per Cent of 
Total 


Exports to Latin 
America in 
Millions 


$ 324 


Per Cent of | 
Total 














13.13 





1914 


282 11.93 





1915 


9.08 





1916 


9.49 





1917 


25 





1918 1,025 


12.24 





| 





1919 1,127 


11.99 


| 








1920 1,774 


15.08 





1921 1,134 


20.90 








662 


13.46 





1,025 


15 36 





987 


683 








1,021 


22.68 


814 





1926 1,012 


22.66 


847 








1927 1,001 


23.54 





832 











‘Students Fight 
Conviction in 


Handbill Case 


Munroe, American Charge’ D’ Affairs, | 


|and with Colonel Mason Gulick, com- 
manding the marines. We urged 
that a strong attempt should be made 
to reach a peaceful settlement with 
General Sandino before the Pan 
| American Congress assembled in Ha- 
vana. We offered to go to him and 
'to see if some basis of negotiations 
'could not be begun between him and 
the American authorities. His father 
was willing to take us to the vicinity 
of his stronghold and we had letters 
of introduction to General Sandino 
from his brother and from the Ni- 
caraguan Federation of Labor. But 
we could not persuade the American 
authorities to let us attempt this 
mission. 

“However, after various delays Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Sayre were allowed to 
penetrate as far as San Rafael del 


| Norte, 170 miles north of Managua | 


| but three days journey on horseback 
{this side of where Sandino’s head- 
| quarters were supposed to be. At 


{conversation with the wife of General 
Sandino and to put into her hands 
their letters of introduction, with a 
‘letter of their own, stating the pur- 
| pose of their mission and asking if 
|General Sandino would be willing to 
i with them This was on De- 
|cember 27th, three days before the 
freee between his soldiers and the 
marines near Quilali which resulted 
}in the death of 6 Americans and an 
lunknown number of Nicaraguans. 
| Mrs. Sandino said it would require 
|six days to get an answer back to 
| San Rafael but she agreed to forward 
the letters to her husband immedi- 
ately by a trusted messenger. 

| “Mr. Jones and Mr. Sayre waited 
|ten days for an answer, and it was 
only after they had left that a press 
dispatch from Managua brought 
|word that General Sandino had de- 
| clined to meet them. We suppose 
;that the advance of the American 
|marines into the Sandino territory 


(Continued On Page Two) 


| (By a New 
iIN=” HAVEN.—Undaunted by con- 

viction of one of their number 
|for “illegal” 


distribution of handbills, | 





Leader Correspondent) | 


| 
| 


j 


the 19 Yale students who set out to | 


tell New Haven about the issues in 
the Neckwear Union strike, are plan- 
ning to carry the case forward to 
the highest courts of the state, and, 
if necessary, the U. S. Supreme 
Court. If action in the court fails to 
establish the right to distribute trade 
union literature in the streets of New 
Haven, a strong fight will be made 
to amend the ordinance under which 
distribution of the literature is now 
~—— prevented. 


| thing we do in our entire term,” de- 


J. T. Patterson, son of a wealthy | 


| Bridgeport manufacturer, was select- | 
ed to make the test case for the 
group of students. In the court of 
Common Pleas last Saturday, he 
pleaded not guilty and was found 
guilty. An appeal was immediately 
| taken. 

More than 150 Yale students filled 
the courtroom to capacity, drinking | 
in every word as former N. Y. As-| 
semblyman Louis Waldman and) 
Philip C. Troup, representing the 
American Civil Liberties Union, ar- 
gued in defense of what they held 
to be rights guaranteed in the Fed- 
eral constitution. The students 
burst into cheers when Troup de- 
clared that the prosecution’s view 
could prevent distribution of John 
' Stuart Mills’ essay on “Liberty”. Four 
patrolmen, following the lead of the 
dignified Judge Dunn, restored order. 

City Attorney French seemed to 
feel that the handing out of union 
circulars in the streets might scare 
horses and *make them misbehave. 
Mr. Waldman politely reminded him 
that horses are a sort of a rarity in 
the streets these days. But Mr. 
French thought up more objections. 
The circulars might litter streets, clog 
up sewers, etc. Waldman answered 
that all this was hypothetical and 

(Continued On Page Two) 


| present 
| prompting Cuban suppression of free 


U.S. Gags Cuban Press; 


Socialist Paper Banned; 
Forces Halt Peace Move 


© . 


‘Audience That Choco 


Coolidge Hand - Picked’ | 


by Secret Police—Crities. 


7 WE 


Deported 


Criticism Seeps 


Through the Press: 


Influential Organ Says 
Coolidge Deals in “Ami- 
able Words” and Déadly 


Airplanes 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
J,ASHINGTON.—That the United 
United States is forfeiting an 

| opportunity to improve relations with 
the Latin-American countries at the 
Havana Conference, by 


speech and a free press, is the state- 
ment made by the National, Council 


|for Prevention of War, as the result 


of information received from its 
American correspondent in Cuba. 
Control of the Cuban press to the 
end that nothing unfriendly to the in« 
terests of this country shall be print- 
ed, hand-picking of audiences where 


| the American delegation appears, and 


Reading Tackles 
Readjustment 
of Assessments 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
EADING, PA.—“We will give the 
people of Reading a scientific and 

just assessment if it is the only big 


clared Mayor J. Henry Stump at a 
recent meeting of the Socialist Exe- 
cutive Committee in Labor Lyceum. 
“We made our campaign on a fair as- 
sessment and we will keep our pledges 
to the people to the letter. However, 
we will not move rashly or with ex- 
cessive speed. We will study the 
situation and proceed just as rapidly 
as we can safely do so.” 


Stump, Maurer and Snyder, the 
committee was informed, are study- 
ing the property situation and will 
present their recommendations to 
Smith and McConnell, their repub- 
lican and democratic colleagues, in 
time for a consideration by the full 
councilmanic body. 

Two plans for the assessments have 
been suggested. The first proposal 
calls for a “home made” assessment 
which will be worked under the direct 
supervision of Assessor Milton E. 
Bortz and local members of his staff. 
The other plan involves engaging a 
firm of expert appraisers. The latter 
course will leave the city assessor in 
full control of all values, but will give 
the city the benefit of assistance from 
experts who have given similar ser- 
vices to many other municipalities. 

The Socialist councilmen, who, as 
a controlling majority, will be re- 
sponsible for whichever course is 
taken, are given the greatest possi- 
ble consideration to both plans. They 
feel that Smith and McConnel have 
already placed themselves on record 
in favor of the present assessment 
figures and should not be asked to 
take any initiative in making a sweep- 
ing change. For that reason Stump, 
Maurer and Snyder are proceeding 
with their investigations as a body 
of three. 











All Things To 


All Men, 


Say His 


Managers | 





Hoover 





(By a New Leader Correspondent) 

Washington.—The Republicans 
have been plugging away, boosting 
the candidacy of Herbert Hoover. 
Mrs. Malaprop said of Caesar’s 
wife that she was all things to all 
men. Republican campaign mana- 
gers are evidently trying to get 
Hoover into the class’ with 
Caesar’s wife. On the one hand 
they tell us that he is a great lib- 
eral, and the supposedly progres- 
sive Scripps-Howard newspapers 
announce that they will support 
him in the campaign. On the other 
hand they assure us that he is all 
for big business, and they hint that 
he will have the support of Uncle 
Andrew Mellon, the leader of the 
reactionary forces in this country. 

To think of Herbie Hoover as a 
liberal is to laugh. So far as I 


know he has never made a speech 
on any important issue in which he 
has not defended, and with some 
vigor, all the privileges of the spe- 
cial interests of this country op- 
posed to labor and favoring capi- 
tal. The collective action of the 
people in any way, shape or man- 
ner, is abhorrant to this man 
Hoover. Using the most question- 
able methods when engaged in re- 
lief work abroad, he did all in his 
power to suppress the revolutions 
of workers and peasants in Hun- 
gary and other countries. In this 
country there is no doubt that he 
was instrumental in persuading 
John L. Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers to sign the disastrous 
Jacksonville agreement. Unques- 
tionably the agreement has worked 
out in favor of the non-union 
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fields, as against the organized 
miners, and is at the root of the 
present troubles in bituminous coal. 
Those farmers who can remember 
back to war days will not be likely 
to forgive Hoover quickly for the 
part he played in the fixing of the 
price of wheat. 

They have begun early, these old- 
time politicians, with their propa- 
ganda for the 1928 campaign. The 
other night over the radio, Charles 
D. Hillis of the Republican party, 
and Franklin Roosevelt of the 
Democrats, told their audience of 
the respective merits of their 
parties. Mr. Roosevelt said that it 
made his blood boil when people 
said that there was no difference 
between the two old parties. But in 
the course of a long and rather 
dreary speech, in which he blamed 


all the financial panics of the past 
on the Republicans, whereas Mr. 
Hillis had just blamed them on the 
Democrats. Mr. Roosevelt neg- 
lected to explain just what this 
difference was. 

Every Shakespeare student will 
understand that the only difference 
between the two old parties is the 
difference with which the common 
man wears his rue. There is no 
hope in either of them. They are 
vestigial remnants of the days 
when there really was a conflict of 
ideas in this country between the 
followers of Alexander Hamilton, 
representing the banking and mer- 
cantile interests, and Thomas Jef- 
ferson, representing the workers in 
the cities, and the farmers. The 
Hamiltonians won long ago, and 
now there is simply one grand Re- 


publican-Democratic party, far re- 
moved from the aspirations of the 
common man, devoted to the pro- 
tection of privilege and the conse- 
quent opposition of the producer. 
They have found a way for bridg- 
ing the aisle which separates these 
two in the Congress. That bridge is 
campaign contribution, such as In- 
sull of Illinois made with open- 
handed generosity to both candi- 
dates in the last Senatorial election 
in his state, contributions for which 
the successful candidates are ex- 
pected to return full measure to the 
corporations making them. That 
they are doing so this session is 
evidenced by the success with which 
the lobby for the electrical power 
interests are blocking the Walsh 
resolation for a thorough investiga- | 
tion of the Power Trusts, : 


' senters. 


deportation from Havana of_perséns 
known to oppose America’s Carrib- 
bean policy were the specific points 
brought forward in substantiation of 
the Council's statement. 

The National Council for Preven- 
tion of War is a clearingh@use 
thirty national organizations inter= 
ested in the promotion of world peace. 
Its headquarters are 532 Seventeenth 
street, Northwest, Washington, D. C, 

Police Pick Listeners é 

“The Cuban Government,” the 

Council's correspondent writes, “took 


especial pains to prepare the ground 


for President Coolidge. His recep= 
tion was a most enthusiastic one and 
most of the people were not only cur 


ious to see him, but seemed to like. 
him. -— 


“However, these facts must 
taken into consideration First, th 


Secretary of State, Ortiz, had a 

the press to refrain from unfavor~ 
able comment. 
every person who was given an invi- 
tation to hear Coolidge speak was 
first passed upon by the Cuban secret 
police. 
ported. 


Second, the name of 


Third, all foreigners were de- 


“These deportees included two dis- 


tinguished Haitian jurists, Dantes 
Bellegarde and Pierre Hundi if 
They were delegates to the last Par ~ 

American Conference at Santiag 
where they criticized the Americ 
occupation of Haiti. 
former delegate to the Hague Peace 
Conference, a member of the Amek= 
ican Institute of International Law 
and Dean of the Haitian College of 
Law. 
gate to the League of Nations and 
one of the most distinguished lawyers 
in the Caribbean.” 


Hundicourt 


Bellegarde is a former dele- 


Press Kept In Line 

Favorable press comment on the 
American delegation and American 
policies has been secured in two 
ways, the correspondent of the Na © 
tional Council points out: First, by 
government influence over 
papers. Second, by silencing the 
Nevertheless, some criti 
of our Caribbean policy has 
through the wall of official 
ship. 

The National Council for Tt 
tion of War further quotes its corre- 
spondent as follows: 

“Most of the Cuban press gave 
Coolidge a rousing storm of praise 
after his speech. However, it must 
be remembered that the press is sub- 
sidized by President Machado, of 
Cuba, who gets $300,000 a month 
from the national lottery, $100,000 of 
which goes to the Cuban Congress, 
which goes to the press, 
and $100,000 of which he keeps. 

“Heraldo de Cuba, one ef the fore- 
most supporters of Coolidge’s speech 
is owned in part by Ambassador Fet 
rara 

‘Despite this control there has been 

undercurrent of cynicism regatd- 

Coolidge’s visit. One paper; 

ei, a Socialist weekly, edited by 

Suban students educated in the Uni- 

States, was suppressed because of 

rticle giving instructions to the 

rican delegates. : 

‘Critical Editor Out 

“But most important of all, chiefly 
because it is ome of the foremost 
papers, El Pais has printed some 
very caustic things about 
among them the following: 

““This is Coolidge, the man who 
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paper also points out 
‘subjects of Nicaragua 

x at the Confer- 

i always be in the minds of 

: ‘during the Conference. 
fas inly demonstrated this 
gored 18), when at the 
ig of the twenty-one Pan-Amer- 
the Nicarguan flag re- 

“more applause than any cee 
x bus sure whether it was his 
pmment about Calvin Cool- 

ch forced it, but yesterday 
17), the editor of El Pais, 

oni, one of the most brilliant 


sin Cubs: resigned.” 


Pestricted By al 


ruling allowing them to go 
Gwulive session, is seen by the 
correspondent as an ad- 
frankness over past con- 
He writes: 

ge ‘The Dynamite 
fma came forward at the 
st 01 ration conference in favor 
» open ipieumittee meetings. This 
passed unanimously: However, 
at sand oxgpetd session next day, Cuba 
ut the conference on 
ec! a'to the ét that a committee 
go into executive session at any 
cody However, the Conference has 
undoubtedly gained something by 
having open committee meetings. 
re is the first Pan-American Con- 
which has ever had them 


' “At the first plenary session today 
“(January 18) the Cuban Secretary 
6f State Ortiz made a brilliant speech 
ing the progress of arl:tra- 
tion throughout Pan-American ‘on- 
ferences. 
“Charles Evans livghes has made 
@ great impression in Havana. He 
evidently determined to go as far 
as possible in meeting the Latin- 
Americans. However, it is believed 
among press correspondents here that 
‘Wie will not consent to a discussion of 
our Nicaraguan policy—the potential 
dynamite in the —e 7 


U.S. Marines Block 
Peace With Sandino 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the consequent ‘fighting made a 
favorable answer almost impossible. 
Also where felations have been 
strained and blood spilt it is not often 
that they can be mended by so im- 
personal a thing as a letter from 
Persons unknown and unseen. We 
‘shall always regret that the repre- 
Sentatives of our country, on this oc- 
casion, could not have seen their way 
clear to withholding military opera- 
tions, at least for a little, and to giv- 
va , us, or some others, a real chance 

of trying conciliation with Sandino. 
“It has been reported that San- 
dino is just a bandit, the enemy of 
law and order. Not having seen 
him, we will not undertake to say, 
dut_we know this—that he is fight- 
ing on Nicaraguan soil against the 
oldiers of a power which is a for- 
eign power in Nicaragua. We met 
numbers of Nicaraguans who feel 
that his motives are patriotic and 
that exactions of food and supplies 
for his soldiers are the usual thing 
in War and what the Nicaraguan 
generals, conservative as well as 
/liberal, have been doing straight 
‘ dlong. They do not consider this 


’ 


“Tf the United States wishes to 
have relations of true friendship and 
trast with the countries of Latin 
America, it seems to us of the first 
“smportance that the bombing of San- 
Amo and his followers should be 
stop and that a generous peace 
and esty should be made. For 
v9 agg Americans Sandino and 

a have now become sym- 
®ois—symbols of American imperial- 
ism and of ruthless steamroller meth- 

exercised by a strong nation upon 
the Weak. No matter how conscious 
we may ‘be of our own rectitude nor 
how many Nicaraguan politjcians 
may invite us to intervene, the fact 
4 femains that intervention in Nicara- 
e throughout the past year has 
ahd continues to be, an act 
nett we play the big boss, refuse | 
ali offers of arbitration, conciliation 
r joint responsibility with any other 
, and acknowledge no accounta- 
bility to anyone except ourselves for 
what we do in a country that is not 
our own. We are judge, jury and 
executioner and official news reporter, 
all in one. 








-F. of L. Fights 


National Injunction 





(Continued From Page One) 
command.’ . . The question would 
still remain whether the defendants 
are justified in urging the employ- 
ees to conceal (emphasis in ori- 
ginal) facts which, if disclosed, 
would lead inevitably to their dis- 
charge That question has not been 
argued on this appeal. We do not 
answer it now. Many factors must 
efiter into its solution. Not all 

jpear in this record. We merely 
sta the queStion to ‘point otit that 

are ifi no ‘wise determining it. 
... Wrong begins, if at all, if the 
defendants use unlawful means to 
carry out their purpose or perhaps 
if they attempt to induce the plain- 
tiffs workers to conceal facts where 
concealment constitutes in effect 
detveption, or to doe other acts which 
contravene express or implied obli- 
gations to their employer upon 
which the employer has legal and 
equitable right to insist.” 

Quacxenblish pushed forward this 
new argument based upon conceal- 
ment of union membership as often 
as he could. It was apparent that he 
was counting a good deal upon it. 
He begged that the “boring from 
within” should be restrained or a 
strike would ensue. The reply’of Sen- 
ator Wagner and Republican ex-Con- 
gressman Perlman was_ two-fold. 
First, they wanted to know where in 
the papers of the case the charge of 
secrecy and deception appeared, and 
secondly, they offered to supply a 
daily list of workers recruited into 
the union, provided the I. R. T. prom- 
ised not to discharge the new mem- 
bers. The first refutation will call 
forth the ingenuity of Quackenbush 
in discovering an implication of con- 
cealment in his original complaint but 
the second is, of course, a silly ges- 
ture, which begs the whole question 
at issue. The most effective reply 
in harmony with the whole line of 
argument of the union is based upon 
a realistic approach. Just as the 
Court of Appeals recognizes the legal- 
ity of picketing in the absence of a 
strike because it is consonant with 
|current economic developments, so it 
{should be argued that secret recruit- 
ing is essential to successful union 
ictivity. 
‘uncture is to stir up a hornet's nest 
‘or the future. ~ 

Probably Quackenbush placed his 
chief reliance upon the decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court and 
the inferior Federal tribunals. In 
1908 the highest court in the land 
decided in the Adair case that the 
section of the Erdman Railway Act 
of 1898 declaring the exaction of 
“yellow dog” contracts on railrcads 
in interstate commerce a criminal of- 
fense was unconstitutional. In 1917 
‘n the Hitchman Coal and Coke Co. 


terference with a “yellow dog” con- 
tract in the coal fields of West Vir- 
ginia was illegal, although empioy- 
ment was “at will”. 
Coppage case decided by the Supreme 
Sourt in 1915 was also brought in by 
Quackenbush. There a Kansas stat- 
ute making it criminal to require a 
“yellow dog” contract as a condition 


tional. Quackenbush referred to a 
similar New York law of 1887. Fin- 
ally, the I. R. T. lawyer pointed to 
the Red Jacket decision involving a 
“yellow dog” contract in West Vir- 
ginia, which the Supreme Court had 
affirmed as recently as at its last Oc- 
tober session. Quackenbush pointed 
out that William Green, as an official 
of the United Mine Workers, had 
been a defendant in the Higthman 
case and concluded with the ques- 
tion: 

“Is there one law in this state | 
court and another one across the | 
square in the Federal court?” 

As one professor whispered ans 
tiously: ‘Here! Here.!” 

Now, as a matter of fact, there is 
one law in the Federai and another 
in the state courts and Quackenbush 





knows this very well. The Hitchman 
and Red Jacket decisions do not apply 
in New York because the law of con- 
tract in West Virginia differs from 
that in New York and the Federal 
Courts are bound by the law of the 
jurisdiction where the case originates. 
Furthermore, the cases involving Fed- 
eral and state statutes are inapplic- 
able because the laws declared uncon- 
givens) _compernes a criminal and 
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Workmen’s Furniture Fire 
Insurance Society, Inc. 


Established 1872 
OFFICE: 


227 EAST 84th STREET 


Between Second and Third Avenues 


A co-operative fire insurance society for working 
people. Fifty-three branches throughout the United 
States. Membership on June 30, 


Insurance in foree, $51,000,000. - 


No Profits or 
Stockholders! 


A yearly assessment of 10c for each $100 insurance 


A deposit of $1.00 for every 
is refundable in case of withdrawal. 


of fire. Join the insurance society of your own class. 


For Further Information Apply at 


227 EAST 84th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


1927.—49,000. As- 
Dividends 


$100 is required which 


protect your homes in case 








not a civil offense.\. Unfortunately, 
so far as the hearing was concerned, 
the lawyers for defense did not point 
this out. They probably will in their 
briefs but they missed an opportun- 
ity to obtain publicity on a point 
about which there is wide-spread mis- 
understanding. As it is Judge Was- 
servogel asked that Senator Wagner 
include in his briefs a discussion of 
the bearing of the Red Jacket deci- 
sion upon the present litigation. 

No matter what the present ruling 
will be, the case will in all probabil- 
ity be carried through to the Court of 
Appeals and perhaps to the United 
States Supreme Court. That will 
take months, if not years. In the 
meantime, organization work among 
the I. R. T. employees may be said 
to have ceased. A strike is out of 
the question, even if it were possible, 
for refraining from a walk-out had 
to be promised the court in order to 
avoid the granting of a temporary in- 
junction in the first place. It looks 
very much as if the union is merely 
marking time to obtain its members 
on the I. R. T. ready-made, when the 
city takes over the lines. 

Will Tammany live up to the im- 
plied pledge ? 


TIMELY 
TOPICS 

















(Continued from Page 1) 
parties be pledged to give legal ef- 
fect. We won't get it? Well, neither 
will we get any other solution—2.75% 
beer will not satisfy the wets —and 
this is at least the most logical way 
out. 

The Geneva Conference 
mament was theoretically a good thing 
but it was so bungled by the politicians 
both English and American and handled 
so adroitly by the naval officers who went 
as experts—on armament, not disarma- 
ment—that its results were to encourage 
the big navy program in all countries. 


on Naval ar- 





To dodge the issue at this | 


2ase the same court decided that in-| 


By inference the | 


of employment was held unconstitu- | 


So with these Briand—Kellogg outlaw- 
ry of war negotiations. In theory they 
om But there is reason to fear 

upidly or on purpose they will be 

o handled by our Administration and 
cabinet that their failure will 

nt for big armaments. 
and not be 


are 


be another argum 
It will pay us 
fooled. — 

That was a clever speech Mr. Hughes 
| made in justification of our Latin Amcv- 
‘ican policy. We doubt if it will go down 
}at home or abroad. It is all very well 
talk “independence, stability 
as the pillars 

But whc 
judge these 

And how 


to watch 


to about 
and cooperation” 
of Pan American relations. 
meade us God Almighty to 
qualities in our neighbors? 
much cooperation has there been in our 
methods? ‘ Why didn’t Mr. Hughes dis- 
| cuss the financial background of our in- 
terventions past and present? Certainly 
none of our imperialists in his senses 
wants to occupy a Latin American 
country if he can get what he wants 
| without it. A nice pro-capitalist govern- 
ment like that in Cuba, Costa Rica or 
| Peru which gives our investors all they 
| sonal anyhow is cheaper and more edify- 
| ing to Mr. Hughes and his associates than 
an expensive occupation. But that is 
no solution of Pan Ameri~#:n desires. 

t this distance it begins to look as 

some of the delegates would talk 
| reety. The Mexicans broke away from 
Mr. Morrow's hypnotic spell long enough 
to propose some _ drastic structural 
changes in the Pan American union 
That Havana party may yet be worth 
watching. 

I was one of those a little disappointed 

| OF Mr. Bertrand Russell’s recent lecture 
trip. Eut I have nothing but gratitude 
and praise for him these days when I 
am reading his most recent book, Philo- 
j}sophy (W. W. Norton, N. Y.). It is 
| written with a delightful humanism, keen 
|wit and as lucid a style as one could 
| bring to some difficult abstract problems 
His criticism of the psychological doctrine 
| of behaviorism both by way of praise and 
blame and his account of the new 
theories in physics and their bearing on 
philosophy is both satisfying and stimu- 
lating to the non expert reader. More I 
may say when I’ve finished the book. Now 
I recommend it to you all who first ac- 
quired a little taste for philosophy 
philosophers from Will Durant. 
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MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL, N. Y. 

Live in a modern, fireproof hotel by the 
seashore, for less than in the crowded city; 
$12 per week for two; homelike comforts 
outdoor sports maid, valet and ephone 
service; 37 minute m Times Pn B 
M. T. Brighton ch Station. Phone 
Sheepshead 3000, 
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Prise Fights Draw Big 
Turnout to. Meeting vf 
of Textile Union 


(By A NéW ‘Leader ‘Correspondent)y 
North Mass.—Trade Union 
meetings have not been 
free of fist fights in ‘the 100-year-long 
history of labor organizations in this 
country but until this time there pro- 
bably never were friendly boxing 
bouts staged between various orders 
of business at the regular meeting of 
a lecal union. The Florence branch 
of the American Federation of Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers discover- 
ed that its montlily méeting fell on 
the night of the Sharkey-Heeney 
fight. Word was passe@ arqund the 
shep that a radio would be set up in 
the hall and that business would be 
suspended when the fight was on the 
air. The meeting opened shortly after 
eight with a big-turnout of members 
present. Routine business was trans- 
acted and séme matters of importance 
taken up until a recess was called to 
hear the description of the prize fight. 
After listening to the radio story of 
the match a surprise was sprung on 
the meeting. A bout was staged right 
in the hall between some of the knit- 
ters present. Three different pairs 
mixed it for about half an hour in 
all to the great amusement of the 
gathering. 

The Union meeting was reopened 
and a good discussion had on import- 
ant shop questions until midnight 
when adjournment was moved with a 
big nights’ work accomplished. Sev- 
eral younger men were induced to 
take part in the meeting as a result 
of this event who had formerly taken 
trade unionism as a matter of pay- 
ing dues and hearing a bunch of 
grey beards orate at each other. 

The Florence local now plans to 
stage a totally different sort of stunt 
for the next meeting. 





A Jingle‘for Jerry. 


Nearly forty years ago a few Clever 
verses, were written in England against 
the Socialists and then imported for 
service in this country. Here they are: 

“Who is the Socialist? One who 

hath yearnings 

“For equal division of unequal earn- 

ings. 

“Idler or bungler or both he is willing 

“To fork out his penny and pocket 

your shilling.” 

This was considered clever by some 
people. We would like to see a fat head 
politician chant this to textile workers, 
miners and farmers by way of proving 
that Socialists are responsible for their 
plight. How ‘bout it, Jerry? 


Yale Students _ 
Fight Conviction 





(Continued from Page 1) 
none of it had taken place. He in- 
quired why the students had not been 
charged with any of these offenses 
which the City Attorney deemed so 
illegal. 

Justice Dunn shook his head in a 
disapproving fashion, Young people— 
“the misguided spirit of youth’ was 
his original way of putting it—too 
often take a “too liberal interpreta- 











WAR AIMS AND ILLUSIONS 


The great joke of the World IVar 
is that Germany got what we said 
we were fighting for and we got 
what Germany was said to be fight- 
ing for. The war destroyed the 
Prussian military machine while our 
militarists are feverishly at work to 
establish tt here by militarizing ed- 
ucation and bringing about universal 
military conscription. Il’e have less 
yeracy than we had before the 
war and Germany has than it 
had before the war. Then we are 
doing in Latin-America what Ger- 
many was ¢harged with wanting to 
do in the- East. Moreover, the 

estern farmers could not be worse 
off now tf the German armies had 
reached their region 

Moral: Always look for the en- 
emy at home. will rarely find 
him elsewhere 


deme 
more 


20u 


‘tion of liberty under the constitution 
|of the United States”. 

| The attitude of the local press has 
;not served to decrease the resentment 
| which the students and other public 
spirited New Havenites hold against 
it. Now the Associated Press, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, has joined in 
the game of doctoring the news about 
the strike and the arrest of the Yale 
men in connection with it. After the 
arrest, The Yale News, student pub- 
lication, commented sarcastically on 
criticism of 19 who had been arrest- 
jed. They pointed’ out that the action 
of the students was “undignified”. 
| Dia not the students know how dig- 
|nified Yale students had been in other 
days—-when the boys used to hurl 
, bricks through windows, stage free- 
for-alls on the venerable green and 
fought firemen who tried to put out 
| fires? 
| The local press emasculated the 
}editorial beyond recognition blazen- 
| ing on its pages a “denunciation” of 
the arrested students. The Associat- 
led Press sent this garbled version out 
|all over the country. 





They conquer who believe they can 
|He has not learned the lesson of life 
| who ave not each day surmount a fear. 


FURNISHED ROOMS 
Two (separate or together) attractive 
sitting-he arooms, or room with twin 
beds if preferred, in private house near 
McKinley Square, Bronx. Phone: Mrs, 
Leon R. Land, Kilpatrick 4663. 











You Cannot Be Beautiful 


unless you are healthy, and you cannot be healthy unless you 


have a good, sound stomach and liver. 


EX-LAX 


The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 


has been recognized as the national family remedy to keep 
liver and bowels in good working order. An oceasional 
dose of Ex-Lax will relieve you of accumulated, undigested 
waste matter, will drive out the foul gases, will keep your 


blood red and pure, and you will always “look your best.” 
At all drug stores, 10, 25 and 50¢ a box. 

















echnanen's Circle 


The Largest Radical Workiig- 
Men's Froternal Order 
in Existence 


85,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,038) ASSETS 


750 Branches All Over the United 
States aod Canada 


Insurance from $100 to $1,000 


Sick benefit, 15 weeks per yenr, at $8 
| per week. Many branches pay additio nal 
i benefit from $3 to $5 per week Con- 
} sumption benefit, $200, or nine mourtts in 
| our Own sanetcrium, located in the most 

beautiful region of the Catekill Moun 
| taine—besides the regular weekly benefit 
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Sixty Cups of the Finest 
Tea you tasted— 
for 10 cents. 


WHITE 


LILAC 
TEA 


Srocers. 10c a Package 


ever 





For information, apply to 

THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 

175 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone Crohard 6616-6617 
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| Workmen’s Furniture Fire Insurance Society. Tue. 
ESTABLISHED 1872 
Main Office: 
227 EAST 841TH STREET 
(Bet. 2nd and 3rd Ave.) 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

A cooperative fire insurance society for working people. Fifty- 
three branches throughout the United States.” Membership on June 
30, 1927,—49,000. Assets $650,000. Insurance in force, $51,000,000. 

No Profits or Dividends for Stockhoiders! 

A yearly assessment of 10c for each $100 insurance covers all 
expenses. 

A deposit of $1.00 for every $100 is required which is refundable tp 
ease of withdrawal. 

Workingmen and women protect your homes in case of fire. 
the insurance society of your own class. 

_ For Further information apply 2¢ 297 y Seat REth Strom 
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Concert at 4 P.M. 
Splendid Program 


TICKETS $1.00 





GRAND ANNUAL BALL & ENTERTAINMENT 
— given by — 
Socialist Party — Bronx County 
—at the — 


HUNTS POINT PALACE 


163rd STREET AND SOUTHERN BOULEVARD 


Sunday Afternoon and Evening, 


Jan. 29, 1928 
Dancing at 7.30 P.M. 
Distinguished Artists 


Dan Barnett’s Orchestra 
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The 


Union Health Center 


DENTAL 


131 East 17th St., N. Y. 
Ave., 


MEDICAL AND 


222 Fourth 


OS ( 


The First and Only Labor Union Medical and Dental 
Clinie for Trade Unionists. 
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City 
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Telephone COLumbus 2256 


| The Union Audit Bureau 
| 1674 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 
| Specializing in 
TRADE UNION ACCOUNTING 


AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
INVESTIGATIONS 


Do You Know the Value of ! 
Your Eyes? 
Do not neglect them. They are your 
best friends. 
Our expert optometrists and up-to- | 
date optical offices are at your service. | Members of B. S. & A. U. 
A. F. of L. 


Dr. Barnett L. Becker, Inc. |!'——————____ 


Optometrists and Opticians pa 
213 East Broadway, near Clinton Street 
131 Second Ave., corner 8th Street 
100 Lenox Ave., near 115th Street 
262 East Fordham Road, Bronx 
923 Prospect Ave., near 163rd St., Bronx 
1719 Pitkin Ave., nr. Rockaway Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 





Be 


Dr. Frank M. Goldfarb 
501 East 173rd Street 


Cor. Bathgate Avenue 
Official dentist for the Workmen’s 
Sick‘ and Death Benefit Fund 

Branches of the Bronx. 














Highclass work and moderate prices. 
Tel. Jerome 7492 
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REPAST CAFETERIA 


3 
In The People’s House 
7 East 15th Street, New York 
DELICIOUS, WHOLESOME FOOD 
POPULAR PRICES 
PLEASANT ATMOSPHERE 
“The Place Where All Radicals Meet” 
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Julius S. Smith 
Lawyer 


150 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 
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Buy-Direct From:Manufacturer 
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PIANOS 
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mB RADIOS- PHONOGRAPHS. RECORD } 
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FRESH CUT FLOWERS DAILY 








S. HERZOG Patent Attorney, 

116 Nassau Street. 
Evenings and Sundays, 1136 Glover Street, 
Bronx. Take Lexington Ave. Subway, Pel- 
by Bay Extension, to Zerega Ave. Station 
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FRED SPITZ | 


SECOND AVENUE 
(Near Houston &t.) - NEW YORN 
Telephone (Ory Dock 0880-8881 


Typewriters 
all makes 
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3-5 West 110th Street 
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ROSENBERG 4 HERT Pee 
_  Selephene: Monument oR, 
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Sold, rented 
and repaired 


All Guaranteed Moderate Prices 


International Typewriter Co. 
1643 2nd Ave., Bet. 85th & 86th Sts. 
Open 10 A. M. te 9 P. M.. Tel Regent 1398 

















When your dee- 





tor sende you te 
a truss maker 
fora truss band- 
jage or stocking, 
go there and see 
what you ean buy for your money. 


Then gotoP. WOLF & “o., Inc, 


COMPARE GCODS8 AND \JICES 

1499 Third Ave. 70 As We A 

Bet. 84th a B® Bet. 4th oud Sth Bt 
oor 


BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


919 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 


Large and small hall suitable for all oc- 
casions and meetings at reasonable rentals. 
STAGG 3842 

243-247 EAST 84th ST. 
ihe Temple new WORE 
Workmen's Educationa] Association 
Pree Library open from 1 to 10 p.m 


Halls for Meetings, Entertainments and 
Balls. Telephone REGent 10038 
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is divided against itself. 
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The Tragedy of William Foster Revealed By Himself 


Cr hth. eee 


In a Book on “The Misleaders of Labor’’ 





course. In plain language he lacks 


character, which lack turned to ashes all 


this division lies the failure 

dy of William Z. Foster. There 
4s:no man in the American la- 
ven who might have done as 
She toward remedying the very 

ms which this propaganda mo- 
(poses. Foster knows the Am- 
movement as few others do. 

¥ its history, its tactics, he 

S personnel intimately. He is 
Wmuanentaly a proletarian, yet he is 
in pilectual in the sense that his 
Mal training in the field of his inter- 
B iS wide and disciplined. He is a 
brb organizer. His central aims, the 
tion of the unorganized and the 
toward a greater trade union so- 
, are indubitably the first steps 
Modernization of the archaic do- 


18 


} minant labor movement. What just one 


7 
’ 


competent leader can accomplish Foster 
has demonstrated well enough in 1922 
can ; amalgamation program re- 
ei jumerable endorsements by 

t@ ahd’ tity labor federations all over 
the ountry and forced quite a number 
of international union officials to render 
‘at least lip service to his program. Foster 


knows What he wants logically. But 


‘he does not know it psychologically. He 


Tacks a single-minded comprehension of 


what he wants, an instinctive - gift to 
‘avoid pitfalls which will ensmare his 


his intelligence and genuine courage 
and, indeed, in the end perverted even 
his intellectual honesty and fearlessness. 
And today he is the pawn of a fantastic 
program, whose phantastic nature pro- 
bably few appreciate better than he does 
himself. ‘ 


Michigan Woods, His End 


The “liquidation” of Foster’s useful- 
ness as an effective critic of the A. F. 
of L. oligarchy may be said to have be- 
gun when he was caught in the idiotic, 
macabre “conspiracy” in the Michigan 
woods, betrayed by the kind of stool pi- 
geon who is bound to find lodgement in 
Quixotic “revolutionary” |movements. 
When Foster was caught in this im- 
ported red phantasy he was through 
with American labor. And he knew it. 

“Every man makes his mistakes. And 
that’s where I made mine, I guess,” it 
escaped Foster soon after the Michigan 
fiasco. His new alignments, indeed, prov- 
ed fatal. He drove all bona fide left 
wing trade unionists, such as the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor, into the arms 
of the reaction. He was ever more forc- 
ed, against his better judgment and 
against his will, to do the will of the 
fanatic morons and two by four politi- 
cians of the Workers’ Party, whose brand 





lof “journalism”, whose views of Ameri- 
| can life and labor, and absurd antics 
}in general are still provoking some of 
| the choicest epithets.in the private vo- 
cabulary of contempt and ridicule of 
{the Russian revolutionary leaders. These 
‘cheap charlatans made him use an 
“ideology” which had not the slightest 
|bearing on the problems of the Ameri- 
lean working masses and to partake in 
|“strategies” whose crazy nature was 
|pound to attract to itself all the un- 
| stable fools, adventurers and red chorus 
‘boys and flappers on the fringes of the 
labor movement. When poor Foster pro- 
tested he was slapped in the face and 
|made to eat his words. And by this time 
| he was so deteriorated that he is forced 
{to spoil what would be an _ excellent 
| book on the collapse of the dominant 
labor movement by holding up the Am- 
|erican Communist fiasco as the only hope 
against labor’s degradation. 

It is an exasperating book. There is 
a world of truth in it; and a world of 
!bunk. And the truth is so well told and 
| documented that the falsities in it stand 
out as equally deliberate. 


| Trade Union Corruption 


In this book we find well authenti- 
cated between the covers of one volume 
the whole range of mental and spiritual 
corruption of the old trade union hier- 





| Farmers’ Union Is Rallying 


Land Workers on Class Lines 


By Murray E. King 


Farmers” Cooperative and Educa- 


% T tional Union, more than any other 


American farmer movement, is the 
farmers’ trade union. It is a gigantic 
mother organization fostering the coop- 


|farms, the price to be the average cost 
lof production plus an equitable profit for 
the farmer. Townley tried to organize 
| the Producers’ Alliance first in North 
Dakota, but the North Dakota farmers 
| were tired of him. So were the Minne- 
sota farmers. He tried South Dakota with 


destructive character which would re- 
tard economic organization. Most farm- 
ers are partisan Republicans and Dem- 
}ocrats. They will have to function a 
|long time in their economic organiza- 
| tion as farmers before they will be ready 
to vote together as farmers, these lead- 


archy. First, we meet the actual cri- 
minal, underworld type of labor leader: 


an article which this reviewer happens 
to know Foster helped to prepare him- 


labor have brought practically all these 
cases to my own attention. And Foster 


refrained, no doubt, from doubling and 


“Skinny” Madden, Simon O’Donnell, 
Mike Boyle, Tim Murphy, Sam Parks, 
Robert Brindell. The easy theory that 
the Parks-Brindell days are over is quite 
false. The court records of the last 
few years show plainly that the labor 
criminal in places of leadership is by no 
means a figure of the past. But, on the 
whole, graft in the labor movement as 
elsewhere has discovered more respect- 
able ways of doing business. Thus George 
L. Berry, President of the International 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union and his 
gang stand convicted in court of mis- 


the development of a private enterprise, 
the Clinchfield Hydro-Electric 
Company. 
Mr. 


ever been devised. 


the Railway Clerks, organized 


fake 
wrecked the clerks’ organization. 


E. Barker, “misappropriated the aggre- 
gate sum of $222,000”. The organized 
workers of Buffalo and Pittsburgh have 
been fleeced to the tune of tens of thou- 
sands of dollars by “Labor Temple” 
sharks. Dozens of such corrupt methods 
of stealing the pennies of the work- 
ers might be quoted. 


Warren Stone’s ‘Statesmanship’ 

During the life of Warren S. Stone of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
we all heard a great deal about his labor 
“statesmanship” in the building of huge 
financial institutions and _ enterprises. 





appropriating $165,000 of union funds for | as primitive as the social outlook of an 


Power | sweeping indictment of its “class-collab- 
This is merely a sample of | oration” it really does not “collaborate” 
Berry’s way of doing business, a | with capital. 
gentleman who has been in power by as | fear, weakness, and stupidity it plays 
rotten a “rotten borough” system as has | with every agency which is organized by 
| the reactionary forces to cheat it even of 
E. H. Fitzgerald, Grand President of | the fruits of the “pure and simple” trade 
the | unionism of the last half century. The 
“Railroad Brotherhoods Investment Cor-/| word “class collaboration” in the Com- 
poration”, a $10,000,000 company under | munist vocabulary means very little, for 
union auspices, which almost | Foster indicts the Amalgamated program, 
The |a program which merely appreciates that 
report of the 1922 convention of the Main- | sick industry can not support its work- 
tenance of Way. workers brought out | ers, quite as bitterly as he indicts Mat- 
that that president of the union, A.|thew Woll’s double crossing of labor's 


trebling his material simply because one 
has to stop some place. 

A Well-Founded Indictment 

There is a great deal of truth in Fos- 
ter’s philosophical indictment of the 
American Federation of Labor as 
well. Its social conceptions are pri- 
mitive, reactionary, harmful not 
only to -a militant development of the 
rights of labor, but equglly harmful to 
social intelligence in general. To the 
comparative student of international 
labor the shiboleths of the A. F. of L. are 


Australian Bushman. For all of Foster’s 


It just gives in. In its 


old age pension planks, and of everything 
progressive in the way of social legisla- 
tion and advance through the Civic Fed- 
eration, of which he is now the official 
head. 

But that the Woll strategy, whatever 
its motives, means the total emaculation 
of the labor movemen, of this no intelli- 
gent student can possibly entertain any 
doubts. Foster’s analyses of labor jour- 
nalism, of the A. F. of L. “non-partisan” 
political strategy, of the B. and O. Plan 





Some years ago, a well-known magazine |F. of L. oligarchy could find its way into 


are no doubt correct. One wishes, for 
instance, that that part of the book 
| which deals with the policies of the A. 


self, that, “Ben Gold, Fanny Warshaw- 
sky. and Lena Greenberg (present ‘left 
wing’ leaders) were assaulted and brutal- 
ly beaten at the instigation of Kaufman 
(then president of the Furriers)” he 
knows that he is not telling the truth. 
As a matter of fact, intra-labor gangs- 
terism in the Furriers’ Union was in- 
troduced by these very left-wing leaders. 
When he writes that the “New York So- 
cialist trade unions ...are... infest- 
ed with... terrorists” and that many 
of them are connected with criminal 
underworld gangs, he again is forgetting 
“Little Oscar” and other professional 
gangsters introduced into union warfare 
by Communist leaders. 

I hold no brief for the “Socialist” trade 
unions. I hold no brief for the right 
leadership in the International Ladies’ 
Garment Makers’ Union or for the motley 
right-wing leadership in the Furriers’ 
Union. But Foster’s presentation of the 
great cloakmakers’ and furriers’ strikes 
in 1927 as a betrayal of the rank and file, 
whom the noble “left-wingers” would de- 
fend at any price, is just deliberately 
false. The right-wing leadership in both 
these unions happens to have acted in 
both these strikes incomparably more de- 
cently,*no matter what its motives may 
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have been, than the left-wing wreckers, 
who turned the conduct of the strike en- 
tirely over to the Workers’ Party. In 
both these strikes it was the “Left-Wing” 
which first introduced terrorism through 
the hired gangsters, of whom it soon lost 
all control. It was the “Left-Wing” 
leadership which squandered money in 
irresponsible bribery of the police au- 
thorities, at least so they claimed. And 
it was the “Left Wing” ledders who, as 
Bill Foster well knows, misappropriated 
thousands of dollars more irresponsibly, 
relatively, than Brindell ever did, and 
who tried to break up the unions after 
they had lost their leadership. 


Bitter Tears in Moscow 


All this Foster knows as well as any- 
body. He is disgusted with this “left 
wing” as much as anybody. It was he 
who made a pilgrimage to Moscow where 
he assailed this incompetent and thiev- 
ing crew as bitterly as anybody. And 
now he is presenting this same “left 
wing” as the hope and the ideal of Amer- 
ican labor, thereby rendering his study 
as a whole worthless to anybody who does 
does know the American Labor move- 
ment with sufficient discrimination 9 
know what’s what. 

The truth of the matter is that Amer- 
ican labor is “misled”. from its furthest 
right to its furthest left; that the causes 
of this misleadership lie in social condi- 
tions on which Foster hardly touches, if 
at all; and that the book on the subject 
still remains to be written. 








erative buying, selling, credit and in- | much better success. But when he dis- 
surance organizations of the farmers. |covered that the movement would be 
It is the largest and most widely spread | of comparatively slow growth he aband- 


‘ef this kind in the country It is a 
genuine attempt of the farmer: to eman- 
cipate themselves from economic bond- 

e by economic organization. It is com- 

ng with itself other independent eco- 
nomic farmer movementsd an is gradu- 
ally becoming a nation-wide movement. 
I ‘was informed several days ago by 

a A Simpson, president of the Okla- 
; . Farmers Union, that the Farmers’ 
umion is organized in 26 states. From 
ToWa and Kansas the movement spreads 
Bast, West, North and South. It ex- 
tends far.into.the old South. Its pres- 
ent, Charles S. Barrett, lives in Georgia. 
It is strong on the north Pacific coast 
fh Oregon and Washington. 

' Within the past two years it has in- 
stituted a successful invasion of the old 
stronghold of the Nonpartisan League. 
North Dakota. Last year it added 8,000 
new members from old members of the 
Nonpartisan League of North Dakota. 

‘League ceased to collect dues from 
j five or six years ago, but the 
effect of its educational work still re- 


North Dakota one of the | 
fields for farmer economic organi- 
¢ “inthe United States. 
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Inroads In Minnesota 

in the past two years southern 
é 5 has been sprinkled with 
Farmer Union locals. South Dakota has 


itget 


"  bevbme*s strong Farmers’ Union state. 


+ 


') year. The Farmers’ Union is building 


) Gn front which had to be drilled away, 
" the men with picks and shovels h 
~ to be given a rest, or better yet, set 


" he’ worked was so uncertain. 


Fifteen*hundred new members were add- 


ed to this movement in Wisconsin last 


7 backbone in Minnesota, the 
; political stronghold, which will 
“‘umdoubtedly prove to be of great value 
ta the political movement in the future. 
Several very important and interest- 
S img moves preceeded this economic in- 
‘vasion of the farmers’ northwest po- 
‘litical field. A. C. Townley’s last at- 
tempt to organize the farmers of the 
Mattion after the Nonpartisan League 
movement in Minnesota became the 
_ Warmer-Labor party, and virtually cast 
hhim aside, was the Producers’ Alliance. 
The Producers’ Alliance is one of the 
‘ most complete adaptions of trade un- 
ion methods to farmer organization in 
the history of this country. The plan of 
this organization is to hold crops for 
equitable prices by storing them on the 


. lass and independent farmer movement }oned it. A. W. Ricker took up this or- 


| ganization when Townley dropped it. 
Shortly after this the Producers’ Alliance 
|merged with the Farmers’ Union and 
South Dakota became a strong Farmers’ 
| Union state. 

Equity Exchange Merges 

About this time the equity Cooperative 
| Exchange of Minnesota and Wisconsin— 
\a cooperative movement which has been 
a great factor in the history of the farm- 
{er movement of the northwest—reached 
la mutual agreement with the Farmers’ 
|Union and became a part of the latter 
|movement. ‘These events illustrate the 
‘expanding and absorbing powers of the 
| Farmers’ Union in its march to the po- 
| sition of the national parent organiza- 
|tion of the independent economic activ- 
| ities of the farmers of the United States. 
| As a result of the amalgamations the 
| strongest political and economic agrar- 
jian currents in America are brought into 
| contact. The Farmers’ Union, with its 
| enormous cooperative assets and activ- 
|ities has annexed the great cooperatives 
of the Equity Exchange, The Producers 
Alliance has been annexed together with 
l\its efficient corps of organizers, and a 
new executive committee of the North- 
west has charge of the region covered by 
these amalgamations, consisting of M. 
W. Thatcher of the Equity, A. W. Ricker 
of the Producers’ Alliance and C. C. 
Talbot of the Farmers’ Union. 

In its efforts to become the parent 
economic organization for all farmers 
moving toward better conditions along 
independent class lines, the Farmers’ Un- 
ion is making friendly overtures to all 
kindred organizations. When the Prog- 
ress Builders arose in New Mexico, they 


;ers say. This controversy also devel- 
|oped the fact that many of the most 
|prominent Farmers’ Union leaders be- 
lieve in independent political action, but 
| believe that independent economic or- 
ganization is the best and surest way to 
bring it. 
Economic Progress Made 


| In the economic field, however, there is 
{no gainsaying the spledid and highly 
useful work the Farmers’ Union is doing. 
{Through all the failures incidental to 
| the battle for collective action in a coun- 
| try where hte power of capitalistic own- 
jership is unparalleled in the industrial 
{and political fields, they are building up 
a surviving residue of cooperative en- 
| terprises owned and controlled and op- 
'erated by the farmers as the foundation 
of a cooperative system. Better still, 
| they are changing the farmer psychology 
and spirit. They are making the farmer 
class conscious and collective minded. 
| They are breaking down his rock-ribbed 
individualism and in doing this are pre- 
paring the human material for a political 
movement capable of changing ‘the pres- 
ent system. 

| One fact that my inquiries brought out 
|is that during the last few years organi- 
‘gation work in most states has been 
slower and mose difficult that it ever 
|was before, but at the same time the 
| cooperative and union enterprises of the 
| organization have developed more rapidly 
jand attained greater success than ever 
‘before. Many of the states—states like 
| Kansas, Iowa and Nebraska, formerly had 
| twice as many members as they have 
|now. But in these same states the un- 
ion is now at at the zenith of its ma- 
terial achievements. 

| This is partly explained by the peculiar 
| psychology of the farmer. He becomes 
jfar more enthusiastic over the prospect 


asked me to write an article on MY./the hands of the college students, who 
Stone’s new, unionism. I went to Cleve- j|have been doped of late years by well 
land, where I soon lost all appetite for | meaniag liberal and church goers with 
the story. But it remained for the 1927 jpictures of how “fine” our labor move- 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
(,ASHINGTON.—Something of the 
condition of the striking Pennsyl- 


the high-scale thievery and Ponzi meth- 


successor in office, The whole adminis- 


glorified grafters, so greedy and stupid 
that they were bound to be discovered. 
According *to the Committee of Ten, 
which was appointed by the convention 
to investigate the financial enterprises of 
the union, $16,090,000 were invested in 
Florida land speculations alone, a pure 
gamble in which the insurance and pen- 
sion funds were finconstitutionally used 
and in which all the shabby tricks -of 
Florida real estate sharks were used to 
bamboozle the membership into pouring 
money into it. From $12,000,000 to $15,- 


nobody knows just how much. The Coal 
River Collieries, the scab mines which 
Stone did not permit to unionize on the 
ground that to do so would mean their 
ruin, netted their promoters “possibly 
$550,000.” Stone and Prenter made out 


$60,000 to $100,000.” Salaries of these 
union officials ranged from $48,000 to 
$10,000 a year with expense accounts 
which many a corporation might well 
envy. 

Indeed, the American railroad worker, 
whose wages average a little over $1600 a 
year, pays all his higher officials in the 
various international unions around $9,- 
000 a year. The president of the Main- 


common laborers on the railroads, gets 
$500 a year more than a United States 
Senator. Vice-President Phil Murray of 
the United Mine Workers of America, at 


convention of the Brotherhood to prove | ment is, only to become permanently dis- 
ods of Messrs. Stone and Prenter, his | toot with it in 


tration of the union during those days |} 
of frenzied finance was saturated with | 


000,000 were lost in this Florida gamble, 


of it a “personal profit estimated from | 


tenance of Way workers, that is of the | 


vania coal miners was brought to the 
attention of the house by Congressman 
Victor L. Berger. 

“To Hell With Humanity” 

Mr. Berger—Mr. Speaker and members 
of the house, I have received the follow- 
ing telegram this morning: 

“Brownsville, Pa., Jan. 7, 1928.— 
Congressman Victor Berger, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

“The Vesta Coal Co. has a gang of 
gunmen evicting the coal miners from 
their houses at its No. 6 mine. These 
women and children have no shelter. 
I appealed to General Manager Joe 
Edwards to stay evictions until Mon- 
day, when we could have barracks suf- 
ficiently erected to shelter these people. 
I asked in the name of humanity not 
to put these women and children on 
the roadside these cold nights and Sun- 
day. He answered: ‘To hell with hu- 
manity.’ He hoped they would freeze 
and rot. These people have been in 
employ of that company for more than 
10 years. 


|gusted with it after they come in con- 
after years. 


Foster’s Falsehoods 
| ‘There is, however, too much emphasis 
in this book on the spinelessness and cor- 
|ruption of leaders and tactics, and not 
j}enough analysis of the social forces 
{which corrupted them. For, after all is 
| said and done, these “misleaders” are at 
|bottom only a reflection of social condi- 
|tions which have weakened the labor 
}movement in its relation to the national 
| culture, Still, one might excuse Foster 
| for dealing with persons rather than con- 
| ditions on the grounds that this book is 
| primarily a work of propaganda. 
| It is much more difficult to forgive the 
| falsehoods he tells, deliberate falsehoeds, 
; about the few progressive tendencies, no 
|matter how weak and ineffective these 
|might be, as long as these tendencies are 
|not part and parcel of the Workers’ 
|Party hoax. And what is even more ab- 
surd is his dogmatic eridorsement of the } 
Communist “left wing” tactics, no mat- 
|ter how corrupt and foul these might 
be. Relatively, quite as much downright ; “West Brownsville, Pa.” 
thieving has been done during the last Tells of Injunction 
few years by some of the “left wing” | Judge J. N. Langham, presiding judge 
|leaders as has ever been done by the | of the court of common pleas of Indiana 
|““Skinny” Maddens. Fake campaigns for county, Pennsylvania, on Nov. 18 issued 
| all sorts of international reliefs,and na- an injunction in which he addressed the 
|tional programs are constantly resorted whole army of strikers by name, “District 
|to. Even the Sacco-Vanzetti tragedy was |No. 2, United Mine Workers of America, 
lexploited to raise money for strictly | their associates, aiders, abettors, and 
agents, or any other person acting with 


|party work. On the Central Executive 
{Committee of the Workers’ Party there | the above named,” and instructed them 
|as follows: 


|is known to be at least one agent provo- 
| We therefore * * * do strictly enjoin 


' cateur. 
When Foster and command you, the said defendants, 
your associates, aiders, abettors, and 





“LAWRENCE DWYER. 
Representative United Mine Workers 
of America. 


attacks Morris Hillquit 


were invited to join forces with the | of united power than over actual achieve- 


as “the type of labor lawyer that prey | 


Farmers’ Union. Their reply was that | 
the Farmers’ Union fails to stress the 
equal importance of political and -eco- | 
nomic organization, confining itself | 
wholly to the economic field. The reply | 
received by the Progress Builders to | 
this brings out the interesting reasons | 
why the Farmers’ Union for the present 
steers away from independent peeens | 
action. It is because its members are 
of all political beliefs. The leaders be- 


ments in that direction. Actual cooper- 
ative achievement takes slow, patient 
work. It is still too prosaic and the 
gains to modest for a large porportion 
of individualistic farmers. But the thou- 
sands and thousands of cooperatives built 
up and fostered by this country-wide 
parent organization are growing and 
their combined results are enormous. In 
their success the leaders see the certain 
growth and success of the movement. 


a time when the vast majority of its soft 
coal members were actually starving in 
time of strike, bellowed in the 1927 con- 
vention: “You can consider me a miner 
with a grievance. I am fighting for just 
wages.” He was “fighting” to increase 
his salary from $7,000 to $9,000 a year; 
and he got it. His expense is never less. 

Foster goes on for pages on end ex- 
posing this sort of thing. I am not tak- 


upon the unions,” who “charges the 
|unions $25 for a telephone conversation,” 


|all one can say is that it does not hap- | 
There are many criti- | 


pen to be true. 
| cisms one might level against Mr. Hill- 
| quit’s Socialist leadership of four decades, 
j}as one might against anybody's leader- 
|ship of such duration, but dishonesty 


does not happen to be one of them. 


Forgotten “Little Oscar” 


lieve that any present attempt to unite 
the farmers politically would serve only 
to create disunity and division of a 





The next article will attempt to give 
an impression of these enormous ma- 
terial achievements. 


ing his word for it merely, though he | 
documents his material carefully enough. 
Ten years as a reporter of American 


When Foster quotes “from the Labor 
Herald of February 1924,” that is from 





all other persons that you from hence- 
forth desist * * * 

(d) From distributing pecuniary con- 
tributions, in furtherance of the conspi- 
racy to keep men from employment or 
seeking employment with the plaintiff. 

The plaintiff is the Clearfield Bitumi- 
nous Coal Corporation, which operates 
|the mines at Rossister. 

Fred Thomas, organizer of District No. 


2, said: 


Starvation Their Aim 


| The purpose of that injunction is to 


Berger Assails 
Pennsylvania 
Coal Barons 


starve our men into submission. They 
have nothing but the pitiful $3 a week 
the union gives them. And now the court 
bars that. We are forbidden to share 
what Iittle we have with our own people. 
And they need it so! 

The need in Rossister is terrible. It 
is also terrible in the coal fields of west- 
ern and central Pennsylvania, among the 
85,000 strikers and their 200,000 depend- 
ants. 

A reporter arrived at one of these 
homes at noon. He was ushered into 
the kitchen of Mrs. Francis Summers, 
young mother of old American stock, 
as are most of the Rossiter strikers. Three 
children clustered about the table. 

They were hungry. All the mother 
had for them were three soda crackers 
for that meal. These crackers she soak- 
ed in a plate of weak tea. 

The meal of each child consisted of one 
soaked cracker, fed to it with a spoon. 

Mother Goes Hungry 

This is what the children got. 
mother got—nothing. 

That is the situation in Rossiter. 


The 
And 


give children food. 

In the face of these privations and 
hardships it is remarkable that the spi- 
rit of the strikers and their families has 
not been subdued by all the injunctions 
and all the evictions and all the hard- 
ships to which they have been exposed 
by the mine owners and the judges who 
do their bidding. 

Cannot Even Visit 

Rossiter is not the average coal town 
in that there are some parts of the town 
not owned by the company, whereas in 
other mining towns everything in it and 
on it is owned by the mine owners. But 
despite the “free” territory still to be 
found there, the strikers are not per- 
mitted to visit one another or even to 
walk together under the injunction. 

It was on that kind of a situation that 
the new year dawned for thousands of 
families. And it continues to grow worse. 

And on the dawn of the new year a 
court order compelling 800 families to 
vacate company-owned houses of the Ves- 
ta Coal Co., whose striking employes sent 
me the telegram I read at the beginning 
of my remarks, was issued. That com- 
pany, I am advised, is a subsidiary of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
and is related somewhat to the Mellon 
interests. 











t. Colomba and the River - 8 Theodore 


reiser 








(Continued From Last Week) 
TS! digging of this particular tun- 
"nel seemed safe enough—for Mc- 


‘Glathery at least, once he began 
" working here. 


‘jof two and even three feet a day, 


It moved at the rate 


"when things were going well, only 
there Were. days and days when, ow- 


~ ang to the need of shoring and timber- 


ang and plate setting, to say nothing 
e f the accidental encountering of rocx 


ad 


to helping the joiners in erecting 
those cross beams and supports which 
made the walls safe. It was so that 
Dennis learned much about joining 
and even drilling. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the 
creased pay, this matter of working 
‘under the river was a constant source 
of fear to him. The earth in which 


n- 


‘ie lay it:would be hard black mud, an- 


oft, another silt, another sand, 
‘as the tunnel sloped further 
under the bed. In addi- 

great masses of it fell, 

fe @ hole in the roof 


wr 


One | 


above, but enough, had it chanced to 
fall on one of the workers, to break 
his back or half bury him in mud. 
| Usually it was broken by the beams 
overhead. Only one day, some seven 
months after he had begun and when | 
he was becoming fairly accustomed to 
the idea of working here, and when 
his skill had increased to such an ex- 
tent that he was considered one of the 
most competent workers in his lim- 
lited field, the unexpected happened. 
He had come down one morning oat 

eight with the rest of his gang and 
was working about the base of two| 
new supports which had just been put | 
in place, when he noticed, or thought | 
he did, that the earth seemed wetter | 
than usual, sticky, watery, and hard | 
to manage. t could not have been | 
much worse had a_ subterranean! 
spring been encountered. Beside s, | 
one of the gasoline lamps having been 
brought forward and hung close by, 

he noticed by its light that the ceiling 

seemed to look silvery gray and 

| beady. He spoke of it to Cavanagh, 

| who stood by. 
“Yis,” said his foreman dubiously, | 
staring upward, “’tis wet. Maybe! 
the air pumps is not workin’ right, | 





| 
' 


I'll just make sure,” and he sent word 
to the engineer. 

The shaft superintendent himself 
appeared. 

“Everything’s all right up above, 
he said. “Two thousand pounds to 
the square inch. I'll just put on a 
little more, if you say so.” 

“Ye’d better,” replied Cavanagh. 
“The roof's not actin’ right. And if 
ye see Mr. Henderson, send him down. 
I'd like to talk to him.” 

“All right,” and off he went. 

McGlathery and the others, at first 
nervous, but now slightly reassured, 
worked on. But the ground under 
their feet became sloppy, and some of 
the silvery frosting on the roof began 
to drop and even trickle as water. 
Then a mass of sloppy mud fell. 

“Back, men!” 

It was the voice of Cavanaugh, but 
not quicker than the scampering of 


ensued. Tools were dropped, pre- “Git out of the way!” 
cedence disregarded. They fell and “Fer God’s sake, let us in!” 
stumbled over the beams and be-| “Shut the door!” this from a half 
tween, pushing each other out of the | dozen who had already reached safety 
way into the water and mud as they | assuming that the door could be in- 
McGlathery a fair second to|stantly closed. 
none. | “Wait! Cavanaugh’s outside!” This 
“Open the door! Open the door!” | from some one—not McGlathery, you 
was the cry as they reached the lock, | may be sure, who was cowering in a 
for some one had just entered from | corner. He was so fearful that he 
the other side—the engineer. “For/was entirely unconsciovWf$ of his su- 
Christ’s sake, open the door.” But‘ perior’s fate. 
that could not be done so quickly. A} «To hell with Cavanaugh! Shut the 
ew moments at least had to elapse. |qoor!” screamed another. a great 
“It's breakin’ in!” cried some One | ijronworker, savage with fear. 


ran. 


in! 
n a panicky voice, an ironworker. 
“Great God, it’s comin’ down!” this 
from one of the masons, as three : a 
fro . " At this point McGlathery, for the 
lamps in the distance were put out by |. : 7S ‘ 
\first time on this or any other job, 
the mud. peer ’ ' . ts 
awoke to a of duty, but not 


“Let Cavanaugh in, I say!” this 


from the engineer. 


sense 


enough to feel that it was not quite 
right to shut Cavanaugh out. Stiil, 
what could he do—he was but one. 
But even as he thought, and others 
were springing forward to shut Cava- 
naugh out, so eager were they to save 
themselves, they faced a gleaming re- 
volver in the steady hand of the big 
foreman, 


“T’ll shoot down the first damned 
man that tries to shut the door be- 
fore me and Kelly are in,” the big 
foreman was calling, the while ne 
was pulling this same Kelly from the 
mud and slime outside. Then fairly 
throwing him into the lock, and leap- 
ing after him, he turned and quicly 
helped closed the door. 


McGlathery was amazed at this 
show of courage. To stop and help 





McGlathery was almost dying ¢f/much at that. He was too fearful. 
fear. He was sweating a cold sweat.|tpis was what he for coming 


+ 
° 
Fou 





the men who, always keenly alive to 
the danger of a situation, had taken | 
note of the dripping water and the 
first flop of earth, At the same time, 
an ominous creak from one of the 
beams overhead gave warning of the 
imminence of a catastrophe. A pell- 
mell rush for the lock some sixty feet | 


} all. 


las, unconscious of what was happen- 


Five dollars a day indeed! He should | down here at all. He knew Cava- 
stay away from water, once and for | naugh Cavanaugh was his friend, 
Didn’t he know that? It was) ndeed. Had he not secured him this 
always bad luck to him. land other jobs? Surely. But then 
“What's the trouble? What's the | Cavanaugh had persuaded him to 
trouble?” called the amazed engineer | come down here, which was wrong. 
He ought not to have done it. Still, 


even in his fear he had manhood 


* 





ing outside, he pushed open the door, 


another man like that in the face of 
so much danger! Cavanaugh was 
even a better and kinder man than he 
had thought—really a great man—no 
coward like himself. But why had 
Cavanaugh persuaded him to come, 
down here when he knew that he was 
afraid of water! And now this had 


the sound of crushing timber and 
grinding brick outside, which made it 
quite plain that where a few mo- 
ments before had been beams and 
steel and a prospective passageway 
for men, was now darkness and water 
and the might of the river, as it had 
been since the beginning. 

McGlathery, seeing this, awoke to 
the conviction that in the first place 
he was a great coward, and in the 
second that the tunnel digging was 
no job for him. He was by no means 
fitted for it, he tald himself. “’Tis 
the last,” he commented, as he 
climbed safely out with the others 
after a distessing wait of ten minutes 
at the inward lock. “Begob, I thought 
we was all lost. "Twas a close shave. 
But I'll go no more below. I’ve had 
enough.” He was thinking of a small 
bank account—six hundred dollars in 
all—which he had saved, and of a girl 
in Brooklyn who was about to marry 
him. “No more!” 





happened. Inside as they cowered— 
all but Cavanaugh—they could hear | 


™ 
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(To be Continued Next Week.) 


it is there that it is made a crime to, 
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GOD AND THE 
TAX-COLLECTOR 











American 


History for Workers 


An Outline — By James Oneal 














O doubt about it. The city of New York has a crush . s 
—a 4 In the West the revolt created the Peo 
“sata The Ag arian Revolt ple’s or Populist Party in 1892 which 


cs # ok 
We have told you in these columns how we have long 
since been a mascot for the Commissioner of Jurors, 
and how whenever they want a good juryman they 
send one of their municipal boy scouts after us. 
ok * * 
Now, it seems , we are the Fair-Haired Boy for the 


Bureau of Taxes. 
a * co 


We had not been having what one might call a round 
of gaiety. We had just come back from the dentist 
in fact. But don’t let’s go into that. Three strong 
young men, armed with hammers, drills and dental 
engines (the things that go Bz-z) had gone into us. 
As a result our face had\gone Left. This ought to be 
good news for the Daily Worker. In fact, the entire 
left half of our face looked like nothing less than 
the inflation of the French currency. 


* * ao 
At the same time we had gone on the wagon and 


had received two manuscripts back from the publisher, 

telling us that while they were neatly typed and all 

that, they did not somehow seem to fit their require- 

emnts. And after taking one look at us, Isabel, our 

black cat, and all her progeny had gone under the bed. 
% * * 

So altogether we were not full of what they called 
in the army Joe D. Vee, the fellow who used to go 
around with Cest Laguerre. 

co * * i 

In the midst of our anguish, a hearty voice asked 
us over the telephone if we were that same Coleman 
who had formerly lived on West 71st Street. 

* # * 

Thinking, as we do, that some unsuspected aunt of 
ours had dropped dead in Bayonne, N. J., leaving us 
one hundred shares of National City Bank stock, we 
weakly answered, “yes”. That’s good,” said the 
bouncing voice, “I have a summons and complaint for 
you for failing to pay your personal property tax in 
1922.” He was so happy about it all that we couldn’t 
bear to disappoint him by refusing his request to come 
down right away to the Municipal Building. 

Whe we got there we found that they had a dandy 
suit all fixed up for us. It seemed the City of New 
York was suing us for $682.50 for the 1922 taxes on 
what they told us was $25,000 worth of personal pro- 
perty that we were supposed to own at that time. 
They said this property consisted of mortgages we 
held on real estate, oil paintings, and other household 
possessions, yachts and other marine ve ssels, auto- 
mobiles, horses, carriages and draft animals. We were 
quite impressed. “Goody,” we cried, “where is all 
this?” 






* * a 

But in spite of the fact that the man who sent for us 
was as amiable as anything, it turned out that he had 
a grim superior who looked gloomily at us over his 
spectacles and said, “Do you want to make a state- 
ment?” 

He took us by surprise. 
not thought of making any statement. 
noted for our inarticulateness, so when he called in a 
stenographer we started right off. 

“I predict that in the presidential campaign of 1928 
the Socialist Party will show gains everywhere. If 
the Republicans nominate Herbtr Hoover 

* + * 

But it seems that wasn’t the sort of statement that 
he wanted. He wanted us to answer questions that he 
asked us, like that stupid game everybody was playing 
And the cross-examination went thuswise 


Up to this moment we had 
3ut we are not 


last year. 

Q. Where was you in Octobtr, 1922? 

A. Herrin, Illinois. 

Q. Did you at that time have any yachts or other 
marine vessels? 

A. Not that I can remember. 

Q. Had you any old paintings, personal jewelry, or 
real estate mortgages? 

A. No. 

Q. Had you any oil paintings, personal jewelry, or 


other draft animals? 


A. (We had quite a struggle 
conscience here; is Isabel a draft animal? If so 
is she subject to personal tax? If we fib about 
Isabel and keep her a secret from this horrid old 
man, will the city of New York repleven her? 
is it garnishee that they do? Or perhaps impound? 
Impound sounds ominous. Suppose we had to 
see her going off in a wagon with a deputy sheriff 
She might not like the deputy sheriff. He might 
not know that she preferred chopped liver to the 
pink salmon that the man in thé A. & P. store 
fishes down with a long pole with a hook on the 
end of it. Would they ‘put her in’ Ludlow Street 
Jail, or send her to the Tarrytown Home for 
Unmarried Mothers. In either case, it would be 
embarrassing. When people ask “Where is your 
Isabel ?”.—we would have to say, “She is held by 

Yow York incommuncado until we pay 


the City of N 
our personal tax for 1922.” So we decided to take 


with our New England 





a chance, and gulping a bit, we answered) No. 

Q. Any mules? 

A. (Again we were taken by surprise. Most of the 
mules of our acquaintance are working in a coal 
mine, and the idea that anyone shoul@ have to 
pay a tax on one, would strike a mule driver as 
ludicrous in the extreme. But this was easy to 
answer. We practically never owned a muiec. 
And having seen mules in action, both in the 
army and in the mines, we have never had the 
least desire to own one.) No. 

When the lady with the pince-nez had taken this 


all down, the grim old gentleman said that was all. 
didn’t tell us what had become of the suit, but s 





we would hear from it later. So here we are ag 
in a state of horrid suspense and dental agony, un- 
certain as to what our fate shall be. Every now and 
then we look timorously out of the window, expecting 
to see the sheriff drive up in his official shrievalty 
Chevrolet, (try that on your drunken friends). 

In 


We will keep our readers in touch with events. 
case we have to go to the jug, we smoke Fatimas, wear 
Faultless Pajamas, and just adore fisheakes, which can 
be prepared quickly on Sunday mornings. 


McAlister Coleman. 


Or’ 


(Continued From Last Week) 

REASONS FOR DECLINE. A large 
surplus of funds and lavish expenditures 
brought attacks from outside and fac- 
tions within. In 1875 the National 
,Grange voted a loan of over $50,000 to 
state granges which led them into disas- 
trous business ventures. Admission of 
politicians, business and professional men 
brought. hostile elements into the 
Grange, extensive cooperative enterprises 
in the West failed, while “rapidity of or- 
ganization resulted in an unwieldly and 
undisciplined mass of members, whom 
the leaders were unable to control, and 
dissentions soon arose within the ranks” 
The ceremonials and social and educa- 
tional features of the Grange, while 
bringing farmers together, offered no so- 
lution of their economic distress. Non- 
partisan in politics, the Grange could 
not restrain the tendency of members 
to raise political questions and to act in 
independent political movements. 

OTHER FARMERS’ ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. As the Grange declined local | 
and state alliances of farmers appeared | 
in response to the same economic prob- 
lems which had given impetus to the 
Grange. A maze of these organizations 
appeared. These include the Agricul- 
tural Wheel, organized in 1882, which 
united with the Brothers of Freedom, 
expanded into other statés, and emerged 
as the National Agricultural Wheel in 
1887, claiming 500,000 members. The 
National Farmers’ Alliance in the same 
year was a union of two independent al- 
liances and in turn amalgamated with 
the Wheel as the Farmers’ and Labor- 
ers’ Union of America. An independent 
Northwestern Alliance was organized in 
1880, adopted a platform the next year, 
and in 1889 failed to 
southern organization at St. Louis. The 
southern organization became the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial 
Union which met in convention at Ocala, 
Fla., in 1890. A secret order, the Farm- 
ers’ Mutual Benefit Association with 
about 200,000 members, met at the same 
time and place. 

Most of the organizations of this type 
represent a half-way stage between the 
social-educational Grange and the politi- 
cal organizations mentioned below. 
Debts, bad business ventures, reckless 
expenditures, and differences over the 
campaign of 1890 had already 
clined their elements entered the third 
party movements. 

POLITICAL ACTION. While wheel: 
leagues, alliances and granges were de- 
clining, the politica! revolt w, reas- 
ing and by 1890 the sient of a 
political upheaval were apparent. 
southern states alliance supporters 
stormed Democratic conventions and cap- 
tured the legislatures, 44 Congressmen, 
three Governors and one U. S. Senator. 


as li 








|| THE TRUTH ABOUT THE BIBLE || 
Home Study Course (75 ecnts) 


American Institute oy 
Sacred Literati ire, Bo 
The University of Chicas so, Chi ieago 


Ww ant “to buy, 


Goop CHEER COMRADES! 

sell, or swap books, bronzes, old china, 
clocks, curios, etchings, lamps, paintings. 
pri nts, oriental rugs? Bus, or stroll to Daca’s, 
63 Washington Sq., So., Y. C. Books al- 
ways 20 to 80% off. Open eves. 

















WAR RESISTERS LEAGUE, 
26 West lth Street, New York City. 
Unites men and women of all shades of re- 
ligious, social and political belief who have 
determined to give no sunport to any war.— 
Anna N. Davis, Acting Secretary. 





bye Ralph Cheyney 
“New Leader” 
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GREETINGS 


RAND BOOK SHOP 
Specializing in 
Books on Socialism 
and kindred subjects 
EAST 15th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Write for catalogues 
and announcements 











f A. Two Dollar Book for Fifty cents 
| Drugless Health 
| A new book by 

Dr. Joseph H. Greer 
253 Pages 75 Illustrations 
| Health and life by Natural 
Means. back if not 
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Money 
Satisfied 
Send Stamps or Money Order | 
DR. JOSEPH H. GREER ] 


4114 Michigan Ave., Chicago 








‘| with the Democrats in 1896, 


unite with the | 


weak- | 
ened these organizations and as they de- | 


In five | 


nominated James B. Weaver of Iowa 
for President. Weaver received over a 
million popular votes and 22 electoral 
votes. Two years later the party increased 
its vote to 1,471,590, a gain of 42 per 
cent, and prepared for the election of 
1896. But opportunism was already gain- 
ing the upper hand in the party. Al- 
though it had gained the c: J eration of 
many workers in the cities and declared 
that “the interests of rural and civic 
labor are the same, their enemies are 
identical”, the party fused with Repub- 
licans in the South and with Democrats 
in a number of western states. This pre- 
pared the way for the national fusion 
split the 
Populists into two factions, and the party 
rapidly disintegrated in the next few 
| years. ' 

In the South the agrarian movement 
brought a political revolution which over- 
threw the old aristocratic political lead- 
ers. It brought men like Tillman, Vard- 
aman and Watson to the front as politi- 
cal leaders who shifted some tax burdens | 
| to corporations, apportioned representa- 
}tion in legislatures more equitably for 


| farmers, and then turned to a policy of 





{Pope and Jews. Rising real estate val- 
}ues and revision of tax laws also contri- 
buted to the disappearance of Populism | 
|in the South. 

Another factor which brought about 
|the decline of the farmers’ political 
| movement was the general increase in the 
|}value of farm land and the upward 
| trend of prices of farm products fol- 


|lowing the election of 1896 and con- | 


|tinuing to the beginning,of the World 
| War. The discovery of gold in Alaska 
and South Africa aiso had a favorable 
effect upon prices and as they rose far- 
mer radicalism declined and even the 
|strong Populist States in the West re- 
turned to the Republican fold. The adop- 
| tion of two amendments to the Federal 


| Constitution authorizing an income tax | 


| and popular election of Senators, two 
mild Populist proposals, also tended to 
satisfy radical farmers. Weaver and 


|other prominent leaders found it pos- 
|sible to support Alton B. Parker, the 
Democratic candidate, in 1904. 

THE GRANGER LAWS. The farmers’ 
| revolt had succeeded in enacting state 
j}laws regulating railways, fares and 
| freight rates. These laws were occasion- 
ally sabotaged by the railway corpora- 
tions, generally 
ourts where they were upheld, and then 
o the Federal Courts. Meantime the 
‘orporations were promoting their law- 
vers to the Federal bench and as this 


sophy of capitalism was worked out in 
| ¥ series’ of judicial decisions that nulli- 
ied the farmers’ conquests in the states 
|The Granger laws were struck down. 
| 


| 
Your 
/Education 


is it well rounded 
and up-to-date ? 





Does your knowledge of history and 
current affairs need brushing up ? 
Will an illuminating survey of litera- 
ture and-art be of use to you? 

Have you been able to keep up with 
the amazing strides made in the 
sciences? 

Do you want to enlarge your knowl- 
edge of religion and philosophy ? 
Then read this brilliant and fascinat- 

ing book aT 


The Outline of 


{ 


 Man’s 
Knowledge 


History—Science—Literature 
Ayt—Religion—Philosophy 








by CLEMENT WOOD 
Here you have the essentials of a 
liberal education in only one volume 
of 700 pages. Highly praised by lead- 
ing critics. “Freshly and powerfully 
projected”’— Zona Gale. “‘The one book 
to read and know’’— Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger. ‘‘The best book for self 
education available anywhere” 
neapolis Star. 
FIFTH PRINTING 
ILLUSTRATED—$5.00 


At All Bookstores 
By Mai! Postpaid $5.12 
Lewis Copeland Co. 
119 West 57th St., New York 














upon its accurate prese 


The Arbitrator likewise 


60 Cents a Year. lid 














The Arbitrator Congratulates The New Leader 
upon its championship of all progressive causes and 


‘ntation of the labor world. 


full, confident that Truth will conquer war, poverty, 


superstition and injustice. 





contains not a lie in a page- 


EAST 3ist ST., N. Y. CITY 














| Negro disfranchisement and fighting the | 


carried into the state | 


orocess of infiltration proceeded the phil- | 





Min- | 


What was a mere opinion in one case 
was expanded into “law” in another 
case so that “no layman can easily un- 
ravel the mysterious refinements, dis- 
tinctions, and logical subtleties by which 
the fact was finally established that 
property was to be free from all inter- 
ference except such as might be allowed 
by the Supreme Court (or rather five 
judges of that Court) appointed by the 
President and Senate, thus removed as 
far as possible from the pressure of pub- 
lic sentiment.” 

Thus passed into history the agrarian 
revolt of the last two decades of the 
ninetecnti. century. 

READING 


Arnett, “The Populist Movement in 
Georgia”. 

Beard, re - weeeeneail American His- 
tory”, pp. 73-86 


Beard, “Rise of American Civilization”, 
Vol. II, Chap. xxii. 

Buck, “The Agrarian Crusade”. 

Buck, “The Granger Movement”. 

Dodd, “Epic of the Embattled Farmer”, 





Human Nature in Brief 
HE three latest volumes in the New 


| (W. W. Norton & Co., $1.00 each), main- | 
tain the high standards of scholarship | 


land lucidity already established. P. Sar- 


|gant Florence in “Economics and Hu- 


|man Behavior’ dismisses the ludicrous 
loa roversy between the economists and | 
|the psychologists as to the character of 
| human nature by tossing them both 
statisticians. Establish your 
{facts and then, if necessary, weave a 
|psychological theory to connect cause 
land effect. Your casual relationship will 
jremain unharmed. It is surprising that 
|the author with his admiration for hard- 
|headedness should find no place for the 
| Marxians among his economists. No 
|doubt the academicians will never note 
| the omission. 
| “Culture” as its subtitle, “The Diffu- 
|sion Controversy,” indicates, is an epi- 
tome of that dispute among anthropol- 
ligists as to whether civilization spread 
|from an original center to other locali- 
ties or whether it arose independently in 
separate communities. Four specialists 
appear between the covers of this book: 
G. Elliot Smith, Bronislaw Malinowski, 


j}among the 





|Herbert J. Spinden and Alexander Gol- 
denwieser. Their argumentation proves 
to us the infantility of some experts. 





Why one explanation or the other alone 
must suffice is beyond understanding. 
Anybody with a grasp of materialistic in- 





Science Series edited by C. K. Ogden | 


Y. Times Magazine, July 24, 1927. 


N. 
| Haynes, “Social Politics in the United 


Kelley, “History of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry 
Rice. “Farmers and Workers in Amer- 


ican Politics’. 


Robbins, “The Labor Movement and 
the Farmer”. , 

Simpkins, “The Tillman Movement in 
South Carolina”. 

Stanwood, “A History of the Presi- 
dency”, Vol. I. 

Wesley, “Negro Labor in the United 
States”. 


QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 

1. What were the economic Grievances 
of the northern farmers? 

2. Of the southern farmers? 

3. How did the Grange program fail 
to meet agricultural issues? 

4. What were the net achievements of 
the farmer parties in the North? 

5. In the South? 

6. What part did the Federal Courts 
play in the agrarian rising? 

OR DISCUSSION 

Should wage workers and working far- 
mers have their own political party? If 
so, why? 





|terpretation can see that diffusion and 
| invention must have proceeded together. 
Goldenwieser almost says as much. 
Probably the most delightful and sur- 
|prising book of the three is “The Stan- 
dardization of Error,” by Vilhjalmer 
| Steffanson, the explorer. The Arctic ad- 
|venturer penetrates the field of educa- 
|tion and reduces to a logical absurdity 
|the doctrine that only beneficial learn- 
,ing should be conveyed to our youth. In 
these days of Thompson history-baiting 
and Tennesseean super-censorship, Stef- 
fanson’s charming dissertation is much 
to the point. Nor does he fail to take 
account of the vested interests that find 
the standardization of error profitable. 
“The New Science Series” hastens our 
lagging knowledge and braces our slug- 
gish thought. 
Louis Stanley 





The Prostituted Intellect 


It is not the gathering of philosoph- 
ers in schools that betrays philosophy; 
the 
when they are gathered, 


it is regimentation of opinion 

the prosti- 
tution of free thought to religious dog- 
ma and political expediency, the sub- 
jection of the spirit of free inquiry to 
the vested interests of the mind and 
the pocket. These convert the think- 
er into the lay priest, the lover of truth 
into the iackey of prejudice.—Horace 
M. Kailen in “Culture and Democracy 

| in the United States.” 
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read 


By UPTON SINCLAIR 


The One Complete Expose of Capitalist Journalism 
New Edition With Complete Index in Press. 


UPTON SINCLAIR 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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Paper Bound 
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edition of a text-book in 
h has been exceedingly 
been a 
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c popular in Eng- 
theological or metaphysical 
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thus be improved. Cloth, $1.25 postpaid. 
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PROSPERITY 
PIFFLE 





ALL ye who are burdened and heavy laden, cheer up, ~ 
~* Prosperity is with us still. It may be so con- 
founded still in your case that you can’t notice it. But 
it’s with us still. 

According to Andy Mellon, the greatest secretary 
of treasury since Alexander Hamilton, we (heavy 
on the we) are entering the new year with 228 citizens 
reporting incomes of over one million bucks per annum 
and that is 21 more million dollars a year men, than 
we had last year Better still, the number of those 
blessed with incomes of $5,000,000 and better per 
annum more than doubled, having risen from sevem 
to fourteen. 


all the same, 





— 


* * * 


Now, in order to make our prosperity still more pre-¥ 


posterous, the House, 
Congress and not the little green house on K. Street 
has already approved the retroactive reduction of the 
federal tax on corporation profits from 13% to 11% per 
cent. This means a charitable donation of some $160,- 
000,000 to the 228 needy patriots in the one to five mil- 
lion per annum income class, for retroactive means go- 
ing back behind the income returns of 1927. In other 
words, that one hundred and sixty million iron men 
represents a rebate on taxes already paid. 
* ae os j 

Of course Uncle Andy, who, as already stated; is the 
greatest Secretary of the Treasury since Alexander 
Hamilton, swears up and down that corporation taxes 
are shifted on the consumers of corporation preducts 
and there is something to that contention if we con- 
sider gross incomes only. 

Andy, for instance, is in the aluminum ware busi- 
ness and that being the case he naturally pays taxes 
on his aluminum ware plants. Now taxes are part of 
the overhead of said aluminum ware plants along with 
insurance, interest, depreciation and other unavoidable 
misfortunes. So, when Uncle Andy sells you an alum- 
inum kettle he adds your proportion of his tax on his 
aluminum business on said kettle and in that way 
you pay Andy’s taxes. Ain’t that cute? 

This system is called indirect taxation and is the 
greatest, best paying and most respectable swindle | 
ever devised by the minds of mortal men. 

* & * 
then, you and I and the rest of us free born in- 
Aluminum Kettle consuming cuties have 
Andy’s taxes for 1927. The gov- 
our money, for we 


Well, 
dependent 
already paid Uncle 
ernment has got that money now 
paid it out of our jeans. 

All that good Andy did was to collect it from us 
and then hand it to our government, and now he is 
pushing that retroactive rebate act which will enable 
him to appropriate the money we paid to our govern- 


ment for a bigger and better navy for the pravection— 


of our financial interests in Nicaragua to his own priv- 
ate pockets. And if Andy succecds, as he certainly 
will, then he will have our money and our bigger and 
better navy and all we have to do is foot the bill when 
it falls due and maybe get killed by some lousy Nicara- 
guan while trying to collect the interest on our mo 
which Uncle Andy and his kind invested in thelr 
Nicaraguan aluminum mines, or whatever they mine; 
down there that ain’t mine or yours. 
& * - 

But, migosh, I got plumb switched off from the sub- 
ject on hand. What I want to say is that this prosper- 
ity to which I'm trying to put you next, got more 
twists, crooks and kinks in it than a tin can full of 
angle worms. Here, for instance, is an ad in Com- 
merce and Finance in which the Industrial Commis- 
sion of Richland County, South Carolina, boasts 
averaged by persons engaged in thes 
textile mills of South Carolina is $631.00 

Then the Commission of Richland County goes on 
and says that “It is conservatively estimated that in 
South Carolina fifty thousand whites (native born of 
Anglo Saxon origin) desire industrial employment—” | 
at an average weekly wage of $13.63. Blacks, tan, © 
and saddle colored native born of African origin ahd 
Caucasian infiltration don’t need such ungodly high 
wages as the superior whites, of course, but of this the 
Industrial Commission of Richland County, South Car- 
olina says nothing, being that the Klan won’t allow 
those inferior persons to compete with Nordics for 
$13.63 a week jobs! 

As an additional inducement for prospective textile 
mill settlers and just to show what boundless oppor- 
tunities they may find in Richland County, South Caro- 
dina, the Industrial Commission adds that “The typical 
rural attitude, which they (the Richland County rural- 
ists) bring to industry, is particularly appreciative, and 
co-operative with their employers. And—in all of 
South Carolina's textile plants there is not one Labor 
Union.” 

Sure 
Carolina. 


the annual wage 


one ie | 

there is no Textile Workers Union in South 
The $13.63 average weekly wage proves 
that. But why in the sam hill did that Ri 
County booster outfit overlook such valuable 
ments as the total absence of legal restrictions on the 
hours white native born American men and women 
may slave in that happy country; that women are 
perfectly free to work at night, that Softh Carolina 
employers are not pestered with accident and 
sation laws and that child labor legislation is still in 
its infancy or died a “borning,” I’ve forgotten which? 

If I had the time I would write a few snappy slogans 
for those ambitious Richland County boosters, some- 
thing like: 


Come to Richland County and Prosper on poverty. 
You furnish the mills, we furnish the ills. 
Bring us your plants and banks, and we supply the 


boobs and babes. 

We let the little ones come unto you and suffer them 
not. we suffer anyone to interfere with their 
Suiiering after you land them. 





* . * 











Richland County and an average weekly wage of 
$13.63. Richest cor on earth and 50,000 white 
native born Americans in one state, alone, willing, glad, 
to swap six days ¢ for a seven-day supply of corn 
pones and sow be Two hundred and twenty-eigat 
persons with an | income of $1,000,000: and bet- 


iren and future nicthers siaving 
A baker's dozen of bilious bil- 
sions of guilded joy chasers and 

jazz hounds, and armies of weary job .waters! 

G’wan with your wealth statistics, production rec- 
ords and prosperity chafter. If the goat 6f goverm 
ment is the greatest good to the greatest number and 
if the goal of life is happiness, then you Pichignders 
are the most glorious fizzle of history. 
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Rosalie Erck, contralto. 
Rocco Rescigno, violinist. 
Elsie Duffield, dramatie soprano. | 
Norman Allen, baritone. | 
Maude Kandred, piano. 

Oscar Goldstein, popular tenor. 
Michel Ingerman, popular pianist. 
Winifred Harper Cooley, problem 
drama. 

Jewish Hour, Leon Schwartz, Jew- 
ish violinist; Rosalie Cohen, so- 
prano; Larry Rothpearl, recita- 
tions; George Schwiller, and his 
ensemble. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4 

Sid Liss, 15 year old pianist. 
Caroline Himmel, violinist, sand 
Michel Ingerman, pianist. 

Ella Alter and Kiddies. 

Michel Ingerman, piano. 

Robert J. Urann, popular piano. 
Carrie B. Overton, piano. 

Cullen Paige, baritone. 

Betty Goodman, soprano. 

New York University String Quar- 
tet. 

Maude A. Tollifson, contralto. 
Milton Arno, piano. 

Rebel Poets, reading. 

Debs Chamber Ensemble. 
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| WE VD Programs 


MONDAY, JANUARY 30 
Scholl Hour. | 
George Rael, bass. 

Dudley Powers, cellist. | 
Mary Siegrist, Poems of the New | 
Humanity. | 
Marjorie Delf, popular ballads. | 
Carlos Press, cellist. 

Merial Nelda, diseuse. { 
Mrs. Mary Holmes Stevens Hayes 
—‘“When Should Children Start 
Work”—National Child Labor 
Committee talk. | 
Ruth Morrow Pindar, contralto. 
Michel Ingerman, popular pianist. 
Master Institute of United Arts, 
soloist. 

Winifred Harper Cooley, problem 
drama. 

Robert J. McClelland, tenor. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 31 
Maurice Alterman, baritone. 
Helen Block, piano. 

















‘hhe Week On Stage 


And Patriots Run to Die 


JOHN McGOWAN’S COMEDY HIT 


“EXCESS 
BAGGAGE”’ 


with ERIC DRESSLER, MIRIAM HOP- 
KINS, FRANK McHUGH, DORIS EATON 


RITZ THEATRE 48th St.. W. 


Mats. Wed. 


“Nothing 
will obscure 
such treasure 
as ‘Excess 
Baggage.’ 

BETTER 
THAN 
BURLES- 
QUE” 


“The last 
act contains 
one of the 
most thrill- 
ing and 
breathtaking 
surprises 
ever seen in 
a legitimate 
play.” 
~ Robt. 


Coleman, 
Mirror 
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yet always fresh and, seemingly, able in 
every part to rise beyind our expecta- | 
tions. Moissi and Helen Thimig reveai | 
stir themselves richly—he of the voice unsur- 
time mot with a producer and actors. | Passed, she of manner sincerely gracious 
With a sterling play. “The Patriot,” |—and, in the less important plots the 
fred Neumann, in an excellent | Week allots them, the other members of | tt ; & 


n by Ashley Dukes, is a picture the cast continue to make us feel that | , 
year of the insane Paul I, Tsar Gilbert Miller, in bringing them over, | GEORGE ARLISS 
| 


‘Russias, and of the steps taken has given us the finest theatrical offer-| Who is appearing in “The Merchant 


Joseph T. Shipley 
ye Majestic Theatre Gilbert Miller 
in his foreign importations, 


of B’way. 
& Sat. 























BOOTH BROADHURST 


Eves. 8:40 
Mats. Wed. 


Eves. 
Mats. 
and Sat. 








‘ 


: “nity that Femoves it far above the disor- 


patriot to free his country from the 
an’s reign. 
‘play develops with a majestic dig- 


aimed stir of usual melodrama; its 
o is Serene as ultimate despair; and 

! ‘irony of the scene where 
het ‘sar wrings the heart of 

* for his country’s sake, has 

ned the regicide, is Greck in its 
he in le is complicated by the pro- 
Ma integrity of all involved; there is, 
3 nis Struggle of patriotism and pity, no 
ity rivalry, x6 personal jealousy or sin- 
mmed ambition; Count Pahlen, 
whom the duty of freeing his 
ty falis, moves as calmly to his own 
ath as to the enthroning of a proper 
The one woman among these 


many but single-purposed men forms 


" curious alliance with the mistrustful 


4 


. Tsar, whose Half-wit fears, whose whims 


Of cruelty, torments of doubt, are 
poignantly set forth in the text, and with 
@onvietion presented in the vivid per- 
‘formance of Lyn Harding. As Count 

Leslie Faber is an outstanding 

of a thoroughly competent and 

cast. The dialog of Ashley 
Wikes rises at times to poetic beauty; it 
is throughout vital and fresh, endowing 
the play at once with dignity, with re- 

passion, and with life. Captur- 
“ing a curious corner of history, “The 
AMPatriot,” as presented at the Majestic 
Theatre, converts it into excellent drama. 


WHAT WILL YOU SEE? 


ing America has yet seen. 


I. L. G. W. U. Educational Dept. 
To Celebrate Saturday 
The annual celebration of the I. L. G. 


W. U., Educational Department, will be | 
held tomorrow, Jan. 28, in the audito- | 


rium of Washington Irving High Schoo}, 
‘16th street and Irving place. 

All arrangements have been made for 
an extraordinary program. The 100 ac- 
tors, singers, and dancers. of the “Mystic 
‘Trumpeter’, by Walt Whitman, ‘have 
been rehearsing for weeks to , perfect 
fhe performance of this pageant. A staff 
of artists are busy preparing costumes for 
the cast which will participate in the 20 
tableaux. The rehearsal last Saturday 
was witnessed by a great number of men 
and women. Actors and audience were 
most enthusiastic. Especially impressive 
was the tableau of the seamstresses 
which was excellently rehearsed and cali- 
ed forth much applause. 
| Walt Whitman’s poem has been dra- 
matized and staged by James E. Phillips. 
.The artists participating in the’ concert 
are Miss Ray Porter Miller, coloratura 
soprano, and James E. Phillips, basso 


ets in English, French and Italian; Abe 
Burg, the talented young violinist, who 
| will play familiar selections, and Clara 
|Lieber, who will.sing Russian, Ukranian 
jand Yiddish folksongs. After the pro- 
| gram there will be social dancing in the 
gymnasium. 


| Yipseldom 


| Two new directors have been added to 
| the League's list. Carl Cummings, mem- 
ber of Bensonhurst Branch S. P. will di- 
rect the new Circle 10 Juniors while 
Samuel Block, member of the 23 A. D. 
| will direct Circle 9 Seniors. 

Julius Umansky gave a very fine talk 
;over WEVD last Saturday. This Satur- 
day, Jan. 28, Emanuel Switkes will speak 








who will sing opera airs, songs and du- | 


|of Venice” in the Broadhurst Theatre. 





ry 
' In Brief 
e 


| “Old Ironsides”, coming to the Para- 
mount Saturday, Jan. 28, for a one week 
jengagement, at populwr prices. George 
Bancroft, who with Wallace Beery, plays 
a most important role, injecting the co- 
}medy into this production, has since 
|its world premiere, become a star. His 
| work in “Old Ironsides” was instrumental 
/in his rapid climb to stardom. Bancroft’s 
;/name will be billed over “Old Ironsides” 
j in the electric lights for the first time 
| next Saturday. 
Emil Jannings again returns to Broad- 
way triumphant, breaking all his previ- 
lous records with business on the first 
|week. ‘The Last Command” has more 
| than fulfilled predictions that it would 
be a great picture. The lines standing in 
|front of the Rialto Theatre promise a 
| long run for this picture. 
| —__— 





| At the Rivoli “Blondes” will continue 
}to be preferred at popular prices until 
|further notice. Taking a.check upon 
| the patronage at the Rivoli Wheatre last 
|week it was found that every eight out 
| of ten women attending the picture un- 

escorted were blondes. This demonstrates, 

says th management, that they are an- 
|xious to study Lorelei’s style. Also that 
|the brunettes are inclined to treat the 
|matter that “Gentlemen Prefer” with in- 
| diffrence. 


| Winthrop Ames recently received a 
jletter from John Galsworthy in which 
he English writer stated that he has 
tired from writing plays, and ask- 


| + 
|t 


;}not re 


led that the impression that “Escape” is | 


|his farewell to the theatre be denied. 


At the Forrest Theatre “Mirrors,” by over the WEVD on “National Child La- | Galsworthy admits that h did tell a news- 


Herbert Gropper, bids us look at 
our parents so that we may recognize our 
ildré: t least, in the suburbs. Also 


: at least, the children in the play look at 


«4m “Mirrors” they go ahead and do it; | 


Cd 


their parents and behold themselves. 
Unfortunately, one sweet child has 
Managed somehow to retain those at- 
titudes which the Victorians grouped 
under the head of morality, or virtue; by 


J — Ret control at a crucial point the family 
is dri ed back to mediority. Re- 


Spectability in the suburbs can be such a 
bore. - 

~ © What, furthermore, are parents to do, 

their children have grown beyond 

intimate needs that absorb the 

years of motherhood, and dad and 

the “old girl” feel themselves not so old? 


‘Wthe youngsters, being headier and fresher 
at the game, outreach the oldsters in a 


i contest carries one back to-the days 


ation Comedy. If the develop- 

it of the play were as swift as the 
tactics, there would be nothing left 
humanity to do but to smash -the 


| 27th St. is opening a season more 

J than of late with a revival of 

K. Jerome’s “The Passing of the 

fa Floor Back.” ‘This play, of a pe- 

riod with Kennedy’s “The Servant In the 
House” and Belasco’s “The Return of 
Peter Grimm,” is a solid piece of work, 
holds its interest in revival. The 

; that Mr. Davenport has assembled 
Be ceective work, in a well-orchestrated 
‘ , that promises well for the 
mew items in the forecast of the season. 


— FITTING FINALE 
The last week of the Reinhardt sea- 
“son in America brings the full resources 
of the company to the stage, in a mov- 
img and beautiful presentation of Tol- 
gtols “Der Lebende Leichnam.” This 
‘ play, to those who remember the grace- 
ful but mannered poses of John Barry- 
more (who played it under the title of 
“Redemption”), wears a new sincerity 
and power. 
The play is Tolstoi’s presentation like 
Sidney Carton of Dickens’ “A Tale of 


|. Bwo Cities”; well-meaning, but drink- 


and recognizing his,weakness, Fe- 

Oja holds himself from the woman he 

Joves, and finally kills himself to spare 

her. Toilstoi builds his character into a 

@olorful tale, of which the Reinhardt 
presentation holds the essence. 

) ‘The players are by this time familiar, 





LABOR TEMPLE 
Mth Street and Second Avenue 
Sunday, January 29th, 1928 
p-m.—Lecture 
hg “The Book of 
: Dr. G. F. 
. m.—American International Church 
A Summary and a Forecast” 


Dr. Edmund B. Chaffee 


the Month” 
. Beck 


rum 
ject to be Announced 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 
—_——- 
The Open Forum 
At 
THE CHURCH OF ALL NATIONS 
9 Second Ave. (Near Houston) 
Speaker:—-ROBERT W. DUNN 
Subject 
“The Life of the Worker in Soviet Russia” 
WY, JAN. 29, 1928—8 P. M. 
Everyone Invited 





(East Side) 








eosophists 
No. i West 67th Street 
‘eee Lecture Sunday, 8:15 P.M. 
“WHAT IS OCCULTISM” 
Wednesday, 4:15-5:15 P. M. 
Lecture — “Qualifications 
Discipleship.” 


ri 


bor.’ 

|. McAllister Coleman of New Leader 
| fame will address Circle 2 Seniors on Sun. 
Jan. 29 at the Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 
219 Sackman street, Brooklyn. He will 
;Speak on the mining situation and with 
jhis characteristic humor, the little talk 
|bids fair to be the outstanding feature 
| of any Brooklyn circle’s educational pro- 
gram. The lecture will begin promptly at 
| 8:30. All welcome. 

Juniors 

|. Louis Stanley, of the New Leader will 
jlecture on “Will the Courts Destroy the 


| Unions?” to Circle Eight Juniors on Fri- | 


|; day, Feb. 3 at 8:45 p.m. Comrades from 
}all senior and junior circles are invited 
to attend what promises to be a most 
| interesting lecture. 
| Cirele Educational Directors desiring 
lecturers can procure them by writing to 
|the League Educational Director, Com- 
| rade Reba Pushkoff c.o. the City Office. 
Circles are heartily invited to use this 
service. 
The eighth annual Senior City Con- 
; vention will be held on Feb. 4 and 5. The 
| Junior City Convention will be held on 
Feb. 25 and 26. Notices have been sent 
; to ail circles to elect their quota of dele- 
gates. Comrades are urged to co-operate. 
All senior sub-committees for conven- 
tion arrangements will meet this Satur- 
day. _Organization and education at 2.30, 
constitutional at 4 p. m., and finance com- 
mittee at 5 p.m. The City Executive will 
meet at 6 p.m. 


| 





Lecture Calendar 


NEW YORK 
Sunday, Jan. 29, 11 a.m. Speakers, 
|Judge Jacob Panken, Louis Waldman. 
; Subject: “Current Events.” Splendid mu- 
|sical program. Hennington Hall, 214 E. 
2nd street. Auspices, Socialist Party, 
| 6th—8th—12th A. D. 

Thursday, Feb. 2, 8.30 p.m. Speaker, 
Norman Thomas. Subject: “Democracy 
jand Its Enemies.” 96 Avenue C. Auspi- 
}ces, Socialist Party. 6th—8th—12th A. D. 
| ERONX 
| Friday, Jan. 27, 830 p.m. Speaker, 
| Alex. Goldenweiser. Subject: “The Hu- 
{man Control of Evolution; Progress.” 
| Tremont Educational Forum, 4215 Third 
avenue (corner Tremont avenue). Aus- 
pices, Socialist Party, 7th A. D. 

Sunday, Jan. 29, 8.30 p.m. Speaker, 
August Claessens. Subject: “Formation 
of Human Society.” 806 Jennings strect. 
Auspices, Friends of Culture. 

Friday, Feb. 3, 8.30 p.m. Speaker, Dr. 
Mortimer J. Adler. Subject: “The Mind 
Under the Microscope—Brass Instrument 
Psychology” (first of a series of lectures 
on methods of psychology). 4215 Third 
avenue. Auspices, Tremont Educational 
Forum. 


BROOKLYN 

Friday, Jan. 27, 8.30 p.m. 
man. Subject: “Psychology of Influencing 
{Human Actions.” Brownsville Labor Ly- 
ceum, 219 Sackman street. Auspices, So- 
cialist Party, 23rd A. D. 
Friday, Jan. 27, 8.36 
)Ethelred Brown. Subject: “Principles of 
Socialism in Theory and Practice.” Bo- 
frough Park Labor Lyceum, 42nd street 
and 14th avenue. Auspices, Socialist 
|Party, 9th—1l16th A. D. 

Friday, Jan. 27, 9 p.m. Speaker, S. 
Benjamin Daublin. Subject: “Why I Re- 
joined the Socialist Party. Clubrooms 
1465 St. Marks avenue. Auspices, 18th 
A. D 


Jos. M. Os- 


p.m. Speaker, 


“Enemies of 
Auspices, 


uel J. Schneider. Subject: 
Society.” 7316 20th avenue. 
Socialist Party, 16th A. D. 

Tuesday, Jan. 31, 9 p.m. Speaker, 
Maurice C. Miller. Subject: “A Survey of 
Radical Movements in America.” W. C 
Center, 218 Van Sicklen avenue. Auspi- 
ces, Socialist Party, 22nd A. D., Branch 
2 and 3. 

Friday, Feb. 3, 8.30 p.m. Speaker 
Marius Hansome. Subject: “Ignorance 
Its Nature and Forms” (first of a series 
on the psychological view of ignorance). 
Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman 
Street. Auspice Sccialist Party, 23rd 
A. D 
QUEENS 

28, 8.30 p.m. Speaker 
Subject: “Economic 
rs in Race Prejudice.” 
116th street near Board- 
Park. Auspices, Rocka- 


Saturday, Jan 
August Claessens. 
{},and Social Fact 
West End Hotel 
walk, Rockaway 
way Park Forum 
| NEW JERSEY 
Tuesday, Jan. 31, 8.45 p.m. Speaker 
August Claessens. Subject: “Mental Dif- 
ferences of Men and Women.” Schoharie 
|Mansion, Lakewood. Auspices, Work- 
imen’s Circle and Forum Club, 





‘Sunday, Jan. 29,4 p.m. Speaker, Sam- 


paper man in England that “Escape”, 
which is now being acted in the Booth 
Theatre, New York, under Winthrop 
| Ames’ direction, was the last drama he 
would write, but he says that he said 
this, as he had said it many times before, 
in the stress of rehearsals when he felt 
|that he never wanted to do another 
| play. Ames announced “Escape” as Gals- 
|worthy’s final offering to the theatre be- 
|eause this statement has appeared in the 
| English press, had becn cabled to Am- 
}erica and had not been contradicted hy 
| Galsworthy. 


| Statistics for the closing of the year 
| reveal some interesting data on the hand- 
lling of the crowds at the Roxy Theatre 
jand the general conduct of the house 
|staff. For the week ending December 
130, 1927 there were 186,218 paid admis- 
sions. 
the management received only two com- 


Out of this tremendous audience | 








| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


|plaints from patrons who claimed that | 
| discourtesy was shown on the part of at- | 


taches. Investigation of these complaints 
showed instances of irritability on the 
part of the patron rather than any dis- 
courtesy on the part of the usher. 
reciprocal compliment is paid by the ma- 
nagement of the Roxy to its audiences. 
|Since the opening of the house almost 
5,000,000 people have passed through its 
doors. 





Shipley Gives Course on 


college 
a New 


first 


is probably the 
by 


in dramatic criticism 


What 
course 
York critic is 
College beginning Feb. 6, Mondays and 
Wednesdays, 7—8:15 p.m. by Joseph T. 
Shipley, contributor to many magazincs 
and dramatic critic of The New Lea- 
der. Mr. Shipley, who is the author of 
two novels, poetry, and several volumes 
of translations, is also giving a course 
at City College (Tuesdays and Fridays, 
4—5:30 p.m., Grand Central Palace), in 
the principles and practice of literary 
criticism. 





| Community Church Offers 

| Course on Writing 
Socialis#s and other diberals and radi- 
|cals who have poetic ambitions will be 
|interested in the course of fifteen lessons 
lin How to Write and Place Poems which 
| will begin on Tuesday evening, Feb. 7, at 
8.00 p.m. as one of the Workshop Courses 
of the Young Writers’ Groups of the 
Community Church, 12 Park avenue, 
|New York. Special emphasis will be 
placed on propaganda verse and sex and 
revolt in poetry. The course will be 
taught by the organizer of the Rebel Po- 
lets, Ralph Cheyney. The fee will be 
$12.00. 


| 
| 
| 





SUNDAY, JANUARY 22nd 
at 11 o’clock 
at the meeting house of the 
SOCIETY FOR 
ETHICAL QDLTURE 
2 WEST 64th STREET 


Dr. John L. Elliott 


A 
‘ Spear 


on 
“The Service and Dis-Service 


of Judge Lindsey.” 








Bronx Free Fellowship 


1301 Boston Road, at 169th St. 


Sunday, Jan. 29th, 8. P. M. 
FELLOWSHIP SERVICE 
“The Reconstruction of Ethics” 
LEON R. LAND 


9 P. M.—Open Forum 
“In Quest of the Historical Jesus” 
G. F. BECK, Ph. D., M. A. 
(Director of Labor Temple School) 


| Admission Free 











A} 


Drama at Hunter College 


being offered at Hunter | 


V 


OCT. AR 


coun 
ne 
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Margaret Fry, lyric soprano. 
Irving Cheyette, violin. 

Myra Norton, piano. 

Dorothy Johnson, dramatic so- 
prano. 

Professor Charlotte Pekary, Ger- 
man literature. 

Abe Berg, violin. 

Lillian Dublin, liedersinger. 

Paul F. Wald, boy pianist. : 
Florence Bowler, mezzo-soprano. 
Raymond Burrows, piano har- 
mony. 

Marie Bennington, soprano. 
Civic Repertory Company, reader. 
George Ebert, baritone. 

Debs Trio, 

Central American Mission of Good 


The New Trio. 

United States and Nicaragua, de- 
bate. 

Horace G. Knowles and J. Robert 
O’Brien. 
Florence Landy, 
Wolff, songs. 
The New Trio. 
Tristan Wolf. 
The New Trio. 
Debs Variety Hour. 


Rand School Notes 


In addition to the Worker’s Training 
Course at Rand School of Social Science, 


COUP WrowoNnioH 


$ 
soprano; Erich 
730 
145 
:00 
:20 


t 


a 





ard Sat. 


WINTHROP AMES 
presents 


“I ask nothing finer than 


beautiful 
lie 


2:40 
2 Mat. Wed. 


ESCAPE 


By JOHN. GALSWORTHY 
With LESLIE HOWARD 


he honest, sensitive and 
performance Les- 
Howard = gave.’’—Alex- 


nder Woollcott, World. 





7 East 15th Street, the classes in English 
on Monday and Wednesday evenings at 
7 p. m. and 8:30 p. m., as well as the 
class in the “Correction of Accent” on 
Thursdays at 7 p. m. and 8:30 p. m., are 
well under way. ‘There is room for a 
few more students. The following is the 
program for the week of Monday, Janu- 
ary 30th. 
Monday: 
Criticism”—David P. 
“American Social History”’—David P. 
Berenberg, at 7 p. m. “Trade Unionism 
Conservatory of Musical Art, solo- | and Labor Problems’—Louis S. Stanley, 
ists. 7 and 8:20 p. m. (also Wednesday, same 
Bernard Carp, baritone. hours). 
Michel Ingerman, piano. Tuesday: -“Problems of Sociology”— 
Margaret Fry’s Kiddies. ’ Marius Hansome, at 8:30 p. m. “Ques- 
Wolf Sisters Piano Quintet. tions for Socialists’—August Claesessens 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2 and Algernon Lee, at 8:30 p. m. “Ele- 
Hints from Suzanne. ments of Social Psychology”’—Joseph M. 
Debs Opera Company, quartet. | Osman, at 7:00 p. m. “Psychology of 


Will, John Nevin Sayre and Miss 
Carolina Wood. 
Debs Trio. 
Ralph L, 
Dam”. 
Debs Trio. 
Rebel Poets. 
Debs Trio. 
Jack Phillips, popular baritone. 
Mabel Thania, popular pianist. 
James C. Smith, popular tencr. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 1 
Maude Tollefson, contralto. 


Crisswell, ‘Boulder 


“Composition and Litérary 
Berenberg, at 8:30. 


E 


PORGY 


Theatre Guia Productions——— 


by DUBOSE and 
DOROTHY HEYWARD 


Republic Theatre 
WEST 42nd STREET 
ves. 8:40; Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:40 





McAllister Coleman, Labor Looks | Personality’-—Joseph M. Osman, at 8:30 
at the Week. ~ m 





Debs String Quartet. Wednesday: “Newer Trends in the 
Norman Thomas, Western Im- Guidance of Childhood and Youth’— 
pressions. Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, at 8:30 p. m. 
Debs Opera Company Quartet. “National Psychologies’—Alexander A. 
The Socialist Party and 1928. Goldenweiser, at 8:30 p. m. 
Debs String Quartet: Thursday: “Socialism and Related 
Debs Opera Company Quartet. Movements”—Dr. Harry W. Laidler, at 
Robert J.. Urann, popular bari- | 8:30 p.m. “The Story of Class Rule’— 
tone. } Algernon Lee, at 7:00 p.m. “The Laugh- 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 3 ing Philosophers’—Hendrik Willem Van 
Joe Zimmerman, piano. Loon, at 8:30 p. m. “Sex and Society” 
Carlos Press, lecturer—“Beetho- |—August Claessens, at 8:30 p. m. 

ven, Revolutionist”. Carlos Press, Friday: “Towards New Beginnings’— 
cellist, Beethoven concerto; Nor- Prof. Alexander Goldenweiser, at 8:30 
man Allen, Beethoven songs; Ly- | p. m. 

dia Mason, sonata, Beethoven. Saturday: “George Plekanhanov: A 
Roland Weber, Rebel Poets read- Maerxist’s Theory of Art and Literature” 
ing. —Elias L. Tartak, at 2:00 p. m. 


THEATRE GUILD ACTING CU, 
Week of Jan. 30 
in 
BERNARD SHAW’S COMEDY 


The Doctor’s 
Dilemma 


Week: Feb. 6 
EUGENE ONEILL’S 


MARCO MILLIONS 
Guild Theatre 


WEST 52nd STREET 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 





WINTHROP AMES 
Presents 
GEORGE 


ARLISS 


IN 


me MERCHANT 
of VENICE 


By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 











PLAYS FOR THE PEOPLE! 
Eva Le Gallienne 
at the 
Civie Repertory Theatre 
14th Street and Gth Avenue 





MON. EVE.—“The Firsst Stone” 
TUES. EVE.—“The Cradle Song” 
WED. MAT.—‘“The Master Builder” 
WED. EVE.—‘The Good Hope” 
THURS. EVE.—‘The First Stone’ 
FRI. EVE.—“‘The Three Sisters” 
SAT. MAT.—“Sohn Gabriel Borkman” 


SAT. EVE.—“The Cradle Song” 








THE 


PRISONER 


By EMIL BERNHARD 
e of the most prei nent of 


Lhe 
vrights 


0} 
ilempor ria 
ed by 


BERKMAN 


Transla 
ALEXANDER 
le that is unique 
has been brought 

Joseph T. Shipley.. 

New Leader 
PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE 
133 Macdougal St. é Spring $363 

Evening (incl. Sun.) 8:40—Sat. Mat. 2:40 


— Tei. 








Schools « Lectures - Forums 


f 
€ 





First Appearance in America 


DORA RUSSELL 


(MRS. BERTRAND RUSSELL) 
Brilliant Author and Feminist 
will lecture on 


“CAN WE BE HAPPY?” 





THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS 


STRANGE 
INTERLUDE 


JOHN GOLDEN THEATRE 
58th Street, East of Broadway . 


Evenings only at 5:1 








y It the 
COMMUNITY CHURCH Park Ave. and 34th Street 
WEDNESDAY, Frepruary 1,8:30 p.m. Adstission $1.50, $1.00, $.75 
Auspices: RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
7 East 15ru STREET 


Tickets for Sale at Community Church and Rand School 














The 
COMMUNITY 
CHURCH 


PARK 
AVENUE 
AND 
34th 


STREET 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 29 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
speaks twice 
11 A. M.—Morning Service 
“Is There a Right to Happiness?” 
8 P. M. Community Forum 
“The Ten Greatest Americans” 


—_—— 


PARKER MOON, Ph.D. 
Associate Profes*or of International Relations, 
University; at the present time in Europe making 
hand study of conditions t} € 


Columbia 
first- 


in a course of six lectures on 
“The International Situation” 
TUESDAYS, 8:15 P. M. 

7.—‘Old Policies in a New World” 
14—“High Finance in European Politics” 
21-—“Imperialism Up to Date” 
28.—"‘Practical Internationalism” 
6—"Disarmament Negotiations” 
13—‘‘America’s International Position” 
Admission 75c $3.50 for the Course 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Single 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE OF COURSES 
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THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
*» AtMuhlenberg Branch Library 


| 209 West 23rd St. (nr. 7th Ave.) 
| At 8 O'Clock 


At Cooper Union 
At 8 O’Clock 
olc 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 29 
MR. JOHN COWPER POWYS 
“The Religion of a Man of Letters.” 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 31 
DR. E. BOYD BARRETT 
“The Sub-Conscious as Source of In- 


MONDAY, JANUARY 30 
DR. HELEN D. LOCKWOOD 
The New Proclamation of Emancipation: 
Upstream. A Story Teller'’s Story.’ ”’ 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 
DR. SCOTT BUCHANAN 


spiration.” Calcul From Relations to Functions.” 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 3 THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2 
MR. EVERETT D. MARTIN DR. E. G. SPAULDING 
Poor .Man’s Country,’ From There Different Ways of Knowing?” 
Jacob Astor to Henry Ford.” SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4 
DR. RICHARD P. McKEON 


“The Cream of the Jest: Philosophy the 
Handmaiden of Science.” 


| p.t 
he 
of 
bu 
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Admission Free 
Open Forum Discussion 


Al 


Pi 


If 


| cordially I 
Youth Forum Monday night, Jan. 30, 7.30 


An 


members 
The 





Carl Laemmie’s 
Universal Master- 
piece 
A Harry Pollard 
production 


UNCLE TOM’S 
CABIN + ¢ 


ntra | | The Greatest 
Ce Human Dra- 


ma Ever 
Screened! 


A Fortune 
Spent io 
Thrill You! 











at 47th ST. 
Daily 2:30-8:30 


B’WAY 
Twice 











rE 


13 WASHINGTON 











ls ow $ 
of great 
passtonate 
rHE NEW 
WONDER 
FILM BY 
FRED 
NIBLO 
WHO 
MADE 
BEN HUR 


love in the 
madgay cityof 
Vienna is one 
of the most 


| 


beautiful and 


gripping dra 


mas the 


screen has 


ever shawn 


PULIAN GISH, RALPH FORBES, 
KARL DANE 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
based on the play by 


CHANNING POLLOCK 


ASTOR 


Bway & 45th St. Doily 2:45-8:45 
. SUNDAY MAT. AT 3 P.M 








ioneer Youth Forum 


To Meet Monday, Jan. 30) 


16 and 
discussion 
to the 


20 years 
you 
Pioneer 


you are between 
i and enjoy lively 
invited to come 


m., at 3 West 16th street, Pioneer Youth 
adquarters Bruno Lasker, a secretary 
The Inquiry, will lead the discussion, 
t will not deliver a regular lecture. The 
dience will do most of the talking 
d it will be lively talk too, because a 
rge crowd of high school and colleg 
ys and girls and younger labor union 
are coming. 

subject under discussion will be 
uperior People.” A nominal admission 
10 cents will be charged. You wil 


meet hosts of your friends and probably 
|decide for yourselves what the next Fo- 
rum, a month later, wil Ibe about. 
create a Junior group of trained think- 
ers and talkers, 


Let’s 


are | 


SQUARE 
ww s 4 
AN HERSHOLT, ALICE 
ZASU PITTS, HELEN 
JEROME EDDY 
ROXY SYMPHONY ORCH. 
Russian Cathedral Choir 
Balalaika Orch. and Ensembie 
Spectacular Roman Choral 
Presentation 
KENTUCKY JUBILEE SINGERS 
Sixteen Entrancing Roxyettes 
ROXY BALLET CORPS 
ROXY SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Sunday, 11:30 A, M. 
110 


January 29, 


Symphony Orchestra of 
ERNO RAPEE, Conductor 
JEANNE MIGNOLET 
Soloist — Soprano 


Roxy 





20 Uo 0a 


MUSIC 
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AMERICAN 
OPERA 
COMPANY 


FIRST NEW YORK SE ASON “ti 
GALLO TREATRE Eves. & 20; Mats. 2:20 
Sith, W. of B'way Phone COL. 1140 
7 re IN ENGLISH 
Beginning JAN. 30 
7 Eve J 
The Sunset Trail & Pagliacci 

\ Sat. Mat. 
Abduction from Seraglio 
. Faust 
ay Marriage of Figaro 
Week Beginning FEB. 6 
Ved. & Friday Eve. : 
Abduction from Seraglio 
Sat. Eve. 
Carmen 
Figaro 


Sunset Trail & -Pagliacci 





PHILHARMONIC 
TOSCANINI, Conductor 
Carnegie all, Sat. Eve Feb. 4, 


. 
° at 8:30 
(Students’) 

Hall . Aft Feb. 5, 
MOZART — BEETHOVEN 
GGER — RESPIGHI 
SON, Mgr inway Piano) 


mps 
Ds 


at 3:00 


Carnegie 


Hf 


Feb. 1 
Season 


Wed. Eve., 


Recital This 


GIANNINI 


1 by FRANK LA FORGE 
{ Dan’! Mayer, Inc. 
Steinway Piano) 


CARNEGIE HALL 


Me 


Concert 














There is one kind of patriot who waves 
a flag, but a far higher kind is the man 
who blushes every time he sees a Le- 


iglected child.—Dr. Garnet Baker, 
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National 
The National Convention 


meets in New .York City April 14. 


tertainment of the delegates. 
Pledges to National Fund 








the end of October. 


and Albert 


es? 
at top of this column. 
Kansas 
Ress Magill at Work 


At Fredonia he sold a supply of Social 


pay later. 


ranteed for expenses. 
low his example? 


Wisconsin 
Milwaukee Nominations 


y has announced the nomination 
of a full city ticket and a list of candi- 
dates for aldermen and supervisors. Da- 
niel W. Hoan will be a candidate to suc- 
ceed himself as Mayor. The election oc- 
curs in April and Milwaukee Socialists 
will bring another victory to the national 
convention. 





Illinois 


The State Executive 
planned down-state organization work 
and nomination of a state ticket. Cook 
County (Chicago) Socialists will nomi- 
nate delegates to the national convention 
on Feb. 12 and act on other matters of 
importance to the party. 


Indiana 


Renewed Activity 
The State Organizer is writing old 
timers and the State Secretary is sending 
out follow-up letters in preparation for 
the national campaign. Indianapolis and 
Terre Haute report good meetings and 
interest on the increase. 
Ohio 
Ohio Coming Back 
State Secretary Willert writes that 
Comrade King of Zanesville is working 
to organize a local of the party. Local 
Massillon reports having sold more due 
stamps ‘last month than in the previous 
twelve months. Local Dayton has mobi- 
lized for greater activities, Local Cleve- 
land makes the same report, and Com- 
rade Meng at Youngstown is working 
hard to organize a local. 
State Convention 
The state convention will be held in 
Cleveland, Feb. 25 and 26. The big job 
is obtaining signatures for the state ti- 
cket and it can be done with the coopera- 
tion of all Socialists and sympathisers. 


Pennsylvania 
Reading 

Since November 500 new readers of the 
local Socialist and trade union weekly, 
The Labor Advocate, have been obtained. 
It has the full support of the trade un- 
ions of the city.as well as the Socialists 
and many workers have a financial and | 
sentimental interest in its success. 

Maurer on Russia 

Councilman James H. Maurer will lec- | 
ture on his impressions of Russia, which | 
he visited last year, in the Orpheum The- | 
atre, Sunday, Feb. 5. It is expected that 
the theatre will be packed by workers 
and others interested in the lecture. 

New Branch Organized 

The 7th and 8th wards branch was 
reorganized at the Labor Lyceum last 
week with 20 charter members as a star- 
ter. The branch will hold meetings on 
the second and third Wednesdays of 
each month. 

The 16th ward is also in process of or- 
ganization and 25 or more members will 
likely be enrolled when this appears in 
print. It will be the second branch in 
this section as the 18th ward was recently 
organized with 33 members. There are | 
18 wards and the Socialists are out for | 
a branch organization in each. 

Pottstown to Organize 
Miss Mary Windsor lectured in Potts- 
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PA 
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week. The Pottstown local has been weak 
and an organization meeting has been 
called to increase the membership. 


New England 


Lewis’ Lecture Dates 
Albert Baker Lewis’ dates so far follows: 


Wednesday, Feb. 1, 


Ee 


Sunday, Feb. 5, First 
Church of Somerville at noon, on “The 
Economic Basis for Brotherhood.” 
day, Feb. 13, Fellowship of Youth for 
Peace, on “Economic Basis for Brother- 
hood.” 
Congregational Church in No. Weymouth, 
on “The Economic Basis for Brother- 
hood.” ‘Thursday, Feb. 23, Boston Y. M.| 
C. A., 316 Huntington Ave., on “The Eco- | 
nomic Basis for Brotherhood.” Monday | i 
afternoon, Mar. 12, 
nominational Ministers Alliance, 454 Mas- |} 
sachusetts Ave., 
nomic Basis for Brotherhood.” 











Last week we reported that Dr. Green | 
of Cleveland had pledged $5 per month the vicious criminal syndicalism bill, and 
for ten months for national organization |we expect that it will be killed in com- 
work. James Oneal of New York follows | mittee. 
with a pledge of one dollar per week to Our unemployment insurance bill and 
National Executive anti-injunction bill are receiving consid- 
Secretary Henry makes the same pledg 
for this year. Morris Hillquit of New York the State. 
Sprague Coolidge of Massa- | 


State Secretary Magill is on the field. 


ist books and has ordered another sup- 
Ply from the National Office. Applica- 
tions for membership are being received. 
Other Socialists who are short of money 
are signing application cards and wil 
Those who pay are paying 
for three and four Months. Magill takes 
up his work without a dollar being gua- 
Who else will fol- 


The county headquarters of the Social- 
ist 


Committee has 


town on “Women’s Status in Russia” last | great enthusiasm. 


Sunday afternoon and evening, Jan. 29 
at the Hunts Point 
preparation has done much for the suc- 
cess expected Sunday. 
Sunday, Jan. 29, 8 p.m., for Gardner | begin at 4.30 and last until the beginning 
Yipsels on “Socialism and Americanism.” |of the dance. There will be an excellen 
8.15 p.m., for the| buffet in charge of Sarah Volovick, pro- 
Welfare Center at 31 Bradshaw St., Dor-| viding all sorts of refreshments. 
chester, on “Is America a Democracy?” | journal, containing hundreds of ads and 
Congregational | feature articles will be distributed. Mor- 
rissiana Stock Farms, a local milk com- 
Mon- pany, has been generous in contributing 
jan ad and is also furnishing milk free 
|for our buffet. i 
Sunday, Feb. 19, at 7.30, Pilgrim | promised. Dam Barnett’s radio orchestra 
| will provide dance music and ten valu- 
able prizes will be distributed. 


at 2.30, the Interde-|George Dobsevage delivered an inspiring 


Boston, on “The Eco-/ Socialist sympathizers were well pleased 
with the lecture. Our efforts to spread 


} 


} 


the 
St. 


Struggle Against Compan 


Dorchester 


morning, Feb. 5. 
State Office Notes 


e ‘erable support among unions throughou 


| 


|ranged an educational program for Jan 
{29 on “Socialism and Americanism.” 


| 21 Essex street. 


Connecticut 


State Executive To Meet 

| The State Executive Committee will 
}meet in New Haven at the usual time 
,and place, Sunday, Jan. 29. State Secre- 
tary Plunkett, who has been sick, will 


attend. 
Bridgeport 

Local Bridgeport held its twenty-fifth 
annual get-together festival and supper 
at Carpenters’ Hall, Jan. 21. About 100 
Socialists and their friends enjoyed a fine 
supper. Toastmaster Fred Schwartz 
called on many Socialist workers for short 
talks and the festival concluded with 
music and a dance. Bridgeport Socialisis 
will be heard from this year. 

New Haven 

Local New Haven is holding an open 
forum Sunday evenings at the Workmen’s 
Circle Educational Center, 438 Oak street. 
M. Rossi will speak Jan. 29 on “Why 
Teach Yiddish?” On Feb. 5, Mrs. Joseph 
Whitney, first New Haven woman to be 
elected alderman, will speak on “America 
and Foreign Relations.” 


New York State 


Delegates to National Convention 
New York State is to have forty dele- 
gates to the National Convention. Three 
lare to be elected at large by State refer- 
{endum and 37 from districts made up by 
State Secretary Merrill with the approval 
of the State Executive Committee. They 
are as follows: No. 1, New York County, 
|16 delegates; No. 2, Kings County, 8; No. | 
3, Bronx, 5; No. 4, Queens and Richmond, | 
|1; No. 5, Westchester, 2; No. 6, Orange, 
| Dutchess, Rensselaer, Albany and Warren 
counties, 1; No. 7, Schenectady County, 1; 
No. 8, Oneida, Madison, Onondaga, Cort- 
land, Oswego and Jefferson counties, 1; 
| No. 9, Monroe, Niagara, Chautauqua, Cat- 
| taraugus, Chemung and Tompkins coun- 
ties, 1; No. 10, Erie County, 1. 

Jamestown Increases Membership 

The reorganized Local Jamestown now 
reports 44 members in good standing. It | 
is organizing a co-operative, and intends 
eventually to erect a building for the 
purpose of accommodating its co-opera- 
}tive and making a headquarters for the 
| Party. The local meets every Thursday 
night at 11 Arcade Building. 

State Secretary Merrill will send a 
communication in regard to the Spring 
primary next week. In Presidential years 
j members of the official State Committee 
| are elected at a Spring primary. The date 
|of the Spring primary is April 3. 


New York City 


Central Committee 
The City Central Committee will meet 
| Wednesday evening, Feb. 1. An impor- 
tant session and every delegate must a‘t- 
tend. There will be the election of the 
permancnt officers and members of the 
City Executive Committee. The Commit- 
tee meets in room 402, Peoples House, 7 
East 15th street. 
Downtown Branches 

A banquet arranged by the Ist—2nd 
A. D. and the Jewish Downtown Branch 
will be arranged Saturday evening, Jan. 
28, in Zatz’s Restaurant, 204 East Broad- 
way. These affairs are held annually. 
The objective is a get-together for East 
Side Socialists. 

Esther Friedman will begin a series of 
lectures on “Love’s Coming of Age” be- 
ginning Sunday evening, Feb. 5. 

6th—8th—12th A. D. 

A fine meeting was held Monday eve- 
ning. The clubrooms were packed. The 
guest of the evening, Edward Cassidy, 
gave a delightful talk on “How I Became 
a Socialist.” Our old veteran was in ex- 
cellent trim and the discussion indicated 
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BRONX 
Big Annual Event 
The big annual event will take place 
Palace. Months co! 


The concert wil 


A fine 


Bosten 

Thursday, Feb. 9, Frank R. Crosswaith 
| will speak for the Central Branch on “La- 

The National Office has issued the cail bor’s 
for the election of delegates to the na-/Union,” at 8 p.m., 21 Essex 
tional convention of the party which/| 
New, August Claessens will open the Forum 
York Socialists are making elaborate ar-|of Branch 706 of the Workmen's Circle 
rangements for the convention and en-jat Wellington Hill Auditorium, Sunday 


The Socialist Party led the fight against 


Massachusetts is entitled to thirty dele- 
chusetts are pledged for $25 each month: | gates at the coming National Convention. 
Mary and Mildred Hicks each contribute | A call for nominations has been sent out. 
one dollar per month. A fine start. Can Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island 
we get a thousand Socialists to make and Maine are each entitled to one dele- 
After reading the above write gate. 

the National Office immediately. Address | Yipsels 
The Gardner Circle is one of the most | 
}active in the country. They have ar-/ Hall and in the 8th A. D. 


Boston Circle is holding a speakers’ 
| training class every Sunday at 5 p.m., at | fected for an intensive membership drive 


| 


Socialist propaganda are successful. As 
soon as the enrollment lists are obtained, 
Socialist voters will be invited to lectures 
and to enroll as active members. This 
branch meets second and fourth Sunday 
mornings. 


y 


5th A. D. 

This new branch will meet Feb. 3 at 
the Freeman Mansion, 1243 Southern 
boulevard. As soon as the new enrollment 
lists are on hand, a mass meeting will 
be held in an effort to increase the mem- 
bership. The following officers have been 
elected: Organizer, Arthur Fassberg; 
financial secretary, Henry Gross; record- 
ing secretary, Alex Miller; delegate to 
the City Central Committee, Alex Miller. 


BROOKLYN 
1Ist—3rd—8th A. D. 

Secretary Claessens attended the last 
meeting of this branch. One of the best 
attended meetings for some time was held 
}and an interesting discussion took place 
|regarding work in this difficult section. 





t 


jbranch is working vigorously to attain 





This week, M. C. Miller, formerly can- 
-didate for alderman in 56th district, 
will lead a discussion on 2 survey of the 
radical movements in America. As opin- 
ions of comrades vary, we expect a lively 
discussion. . 





23rd A. D. 


UNION D 
































Meetings are held Monday evenings at 


RECTORY _ 





headquarters, 219 Sackman street. The 
THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 


OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Cooperative Organization of Labor 
Unions to Protect the legal Rights of the 
Unions and Their Members. 

S. John Block, Atterney and Counsel, 

5 Broadway, Rooms 2709-10, New York. 
..Board of Delegates meet at the Labor 
Teniple, 243 East 84th Street, New: York 
City, on the last Saturday of each month 
| at 8:00 P.M. 


success for its annual ball at the Browns- 
ville Labor Lyceum March 3. A confer- 
ence is being arranged by Brownsville 
branches and friendly organizations for 
relief of the striking miners. Friday night 
lectures continue very successful. During 
February, Marius Hansome will deliver a 
series on “A Sociological View of Ignor- 
ance.” 


Falk, Dworkin & Co 


Public Accountants 


on 




















WORKERS! 
Eat Only in Restaurants 
that Employ Union Workers! 


Always Look WAITERS & 


570 Seventh Avenue 





Street meetings will be held this summer 
in some neglected sections of Borough 


2nd A. D. 
This branch meets Friday evenings at 
420 Hinsdale street. Plans are being per- 


| 


}and a drive for funds for the new club- 
house. 

| To show his contempt for the competi- | 
tion of Simon Wolfe, Jack Afros and S. 
Benj. Daublin, Frank Brodsky tossed in 
another handful of application blanks, | 
accompanied by initiation fees (five new 
ones this time) at the last meeting. An- 
other application secured by J. N. Cohen | 


18th A. D. | 
1 


| 





For This 
LABEL Waitresses’ Union 
LOCAL 1 


a 
162 E. 23rd St. 
“a Tel. Gramercy 0843 
LOUIS RUBINFELD, 
Prestauent 
MAN, 
ee'v-Tresanrer 


Longacre 7214-7215 
NEW YORK 


MEMBERS OF ACCOUNTANTS’ UNION 
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The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Unies | 
3 West 16th Street, New ret Cy 


Teiephene Cheiscea 2148 f 4 
, ss 


The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 
Local No. 10, I. L. G. W. U. 
Office 231 East 14th Street Telephone Ashland 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MFETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE 
DAVID DUBLNSKY, General Manager 


PAINTERS’ UNION No. 917 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. : 
Regular meetings every Thursday evening at the Brownsville 
Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman S8t., Brooklyn 
ABRAHAM AZLANT, President 
L JAFFE, Vice-President J. WELLNER, Bus Agent 
N. FEINSTEIN, Recording Sec’y. lL RABINOWITZ, Treas 
M ARKER, Financial Sec’y., 200 Tapscott st. Brookiya 
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‘MORRIS SIGMAN, President 
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N. ¥. s01NT COUNCIL € | 


CAP MARKERS 
4 waa hm “ ard j 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Mill‘nery Werkers 


international Union 


OFFICE: 210 EAST Sth STREET 
hone: Irehard 986)-1-2 


Patronize Union Laundries! 


Laundry Drivers’ 
Union Local 810 


Headquarters, 219 Sackman | 
8t, Brooklyn | 





Phone Dickens 1144 
Philip Larte, Pres. 
M. Brodie, Organizer 
I. Burstein, Treas. | 


The Council meets every Ist and tird 
Wednesday. 


JACOB ROBERTS, See's Orennizer. 
6 HERSHKOWITZ, M. GELLER 
Organizers, 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 


Regular Meetings every ist and 3ré 
Saturday. 


Executive Board meets every Monday. 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 





Union Drivers | 
Wear This Button 8. Rosenzweig, Bus. Rep. 











REBREW 


BUTCHERS UNION 


Local 234, A, M. O. & BY W. of N. A, 
175 E. B’way, Orchard 6259 
Meet every Ist and 3rd Tuesday 





Meetings eevery Ist and 3rd Thureéay AL, GRABEL, President 
Executive Board meets every Monday « KORN, J. BELSKY, 
Munager, Secretary, 


All Meetings are held in the 

Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 
(Beethoven Hall) 

210 East Sth Street. 





BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 


UNION, LOCAL 66, L L. G. W. U.. 
T East 15th Street Tel, Stuyvesant 3659 














brought the total to six. The 18th A. D. 
now has a membership of 46. | 
An analysis of the membership shows | 
interesting results. One-half, or 23, have 
never belonged to the Socialist Party be- 
fore (this includes two members dropped 
in 1917 who have rejoined), 11 members- 
at-large of the old 18th, 2 members trans- | 
|ferred from other locals (1 from New| 
| york and 1 from Reading, Pa.), and 10 
|from the 23rd A. D. Kings. This young 
;branch is securing new memicrs almost 
|exclusively from the 1926 list of regis- 
| tered Socialist voters (of which there are | 
|approximately 800), and with the issu- | 
|ance of the 1927 list (of which there are 
937), the possibility of 500 members is 
|not fantastic. 
| At the meeting Jan. 20, Harold Spitzer 
made his debut as a public speaker with 
an address on the U. S. Constitution and 
jacquitted himself splendidly. The discus- 
|sion rounded out a pleasant evening. 

S. Benj. Daublin will speak Jan. 27 in 
the headquarters at 1465 St. Marks ave- 
nue. Subject: “Why I Rejoined the So- 
cialist Party.” Members and friends are 
cordially invited. 

22nd A. D., Br. 2 and 3 

Meetings are held Tuesdav evenings at 
headquarters, 218 Van Sicklen avenue 
near Liberty avenue. They are becoming 
more interesting weekly. 








Bxecutive Board Meets Every Tue ! 
Night in the Office of the Union 
Z L, FREEDMAN, President 
NATHAN RIESEL, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Pressers’ Union 
Loeal 3, A. C. W. A. 


Executive Boards Meets Every Thursday 
at the Amalgamated Temple 


~“TEON THATTAB, 
Manager 








11-27 Arion Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MORRIS GOLDIN, Chairman NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 
JACOB ENGELMAN W. BLACK, 
Rec. Sec’y. Fin. Sec’y. 
Union, Local 6939. A. F. of L. 
\ a ee ent sentapincinincaeans> 1 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 7678 
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WHEN YOU BUY 
FELT or WOOL HATS 


Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of 
Every Month at 162 East 23rd Street 


Pred Fasslabend, N. Uliman, 
President Rea Sec’y 

A. Weltner, J. Rosenzweig, 
Vice-Pres, Fin. Sec. & Treas, 


Wm, R. Chisling, Business Agent 
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ALWAYS 
LOOKFOR |= 
THIS LABEL 














HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 


Office, 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 
Phone Dry Dock 3360 


REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager 








g Joint Executive Committee 


OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 











: 








Office: 


Executive Board 


ISADORE SILVERM 


PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 | 


62 East 106th Street 


Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104th Street 


Financial Secretary-Treas 


of America. 
Office: 175 East Broadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6639 


Meetings every 1st and 8rd 
Wednesday evening. 


M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Tre 


Telephone: 


Lehigh 3141 . 


Meets Every Tuesday at the Office. 


WILLIAM MERROW, 
Recording Secretary. 


AN, 








PETER MONAT, Manager. 
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AMiliated 


MEETS E 
Off 





Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


with the American Federation ef Labor ané 
National Building Trades Council 


Telephone Plaza—4100-5416. Clarence M. Barnes, 











See That Your Milk Man Wear 
the Emblem of ‘ 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 


Local 584, I. U. of T. 
OFFICE: 
208 W. 14th 8t., City 


Local 584 meets 


VERY THURSDAY EVENING 
ce, 166 East 56th Street. 


Secretary 


| PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD: 


_— 


£-. Jat Beard Shirt nd Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


United Neckwear Makers’ 
LOCAL 11016. A. F, of hy 
1 East 15th St. Phoner Stuyvesant 


EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ | 


UNION, Local 6, L L. G6. W. U. 











































Mxec. Board meets every ind and éth fae ~ at Sy mg a 
Tuesday, at the Office, 601 B, 16ist St. Levrs FELDER 
Melrose 1690 ED, corr TESMAN Seay Treat 
GARE GRABHER, President. . BERG Manager + 
M. WEISS, Secretary-Manager. _ 1a vUchie Agent, 


= 














~ United Hebrew Trades y 


175 EAST BROADWAY 

t ist and 84 Monday, 3 P. M. Buecm 
we Board same day, §.30 P. M. ’ 
y B. GUSKIN, Chairman 


M. TIG Vice-Chatlrmaa 
M. FEINSTOD Secretary-Treasuree 





Bas. 
WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS’ UNION 
Leal @ of LLLGW.U. & 
117 Second Avenue 
FELEPHONE ORCHARD 11064 


A. SNYDER, 
Manager 
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AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


11-15 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG. 3rd FLOOR. 


Telephones: Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-3-4-5 


SXDNEY HILEMAN, Gen. President, JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Sec’y-Treat 


| NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 








@11-621 Broadway, New York. N. ¥, 
ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, 


Telephones: Spring 7600-1-8-8-4 


Gen. Mer. ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Treaam 











” GREATER N. Y. AMALGAMATED CLUTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
OFFICE: 175 EAST BROADWAY, ORCHARD 1383 
Goard Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. All Locals Meet Every Wednestay. 


~ MORRIS BLUMENRKICH. Manazer. HYMAN NOVODVOR, See’y-Treaarer, 





er 





NEW YORK JOINT BOARP 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. 


CHARLES KLEINMAN CHARLES GOLDMAN 
Chairman Secretary-ireusurer 


Phone Ch 
AL 


MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 


Cloth Hat, Cup and Millinery Workers’ International Unica 





Downtown Office: 640 Broadway. Phone Spring 4548 
. Uptown Office: 30 West 37th Street. Phone Wisconsin 1276 > 
Executive Board meets every Tuesday evening 
HYMAN LEDEP£ARB, lL H. GOLDBERG, NATILAN SPECTOR, ALEX RQ 
Chairman Ex. Bd. Rec. Sec'y Manager Seec'y- 
ORGANIZERS: L H. GOLDR® RG, MaAX GOODMAN, A. MENDELOWITZ 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Headquarters: 621 BROADWAY (Room 
- 7 


523) 


Phone Spring 2258-2250 ~ 









G. GOOZE, Manager H. ROSENBERG, Secretary-Treasurey 
Joint Board meets every Second anc th Monday. 
Board of Directors meet every FE hird Monday, 
Local j—B tive Board meets every Tuesday. 
Local ~ ve Board meets « ry Thursday. 
Local 248—Executive Board meets every Wednesday, 
These Meetings Are Heid in the Office of the Union 











WHEN YOU BUY 


on 3rd Thursday 
of the month at 


BEETHOVEN HALL 

210 East Fifth St. 
Executive Board 
the 


1 














A fine entertainment is 





Local 2, Int’rnat’! Fur Workers’ Union 
. Office 


Reg. Meetings, lst and 3rd Mondays 






"UR DRESSER’S UNION ’ 
Y¢ Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, Local 20, LL.G. W.U. 
130 East 25th Ss. Madison Square 1934 
Executive Board meets every Monday 


Headquarters, 949 Wil- 


nd 
? Pulaski 0798 


oughby Ave., Brooklyn. 


M. REISS, President. 




























































Bronx Seven East 
A good meeting was held Sunday morn- 
ng at headquarters, 2095 Daly avenue 


ecture on “The X Y Z’s of Socialism. 








MORRI 


STOCK 





Phone: Melrose 3863 


883 TINTON AVENUE 




























meet: and - a bias 
CL 0 TH HA TS A N D CA PS pow 4th Thuredaps at JOSEPH KARASS, Vice-Preside nt. att Pp. Mm 
i SAMUEL MINDEL, Rec. Sec’y. D. GINGOLD, & WEINGART 
BERTHOVEN HALL ALBERT HILL, Fin. Sec’y. Manager. Bec’y-Tredg 
210 East Fifth Street HYMAN KOLMIKOFF, Bus. Agent. 
—_— JOE HERMAN, Pres. & Business Agent. — 
! Always <a} >> MAX LIEBLER, Sec’y-Treas. PAREN, eR So ie AED Mn 5 = 
ok for Sena e a INTERNATIONAL 
Lo , arias : O ’ UNION 
CP fe SS | I GLAZIERS’ UNION FUR WORKERS’ UN 
This Label X Z Local 1087, B. P. D. & P. A. \ OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
ng ee Ae ° Affillated with the American Federation ef Labor bs 
every Tuesday at 8 P. M. . Island City, N. ¥. ™ 4 
ABE LEMONICK, PETE KOPP, ® Jackson Ave., Long . - ty XY Tel. Hunters Point 68 
= Pres. Ree. See’y. PHILIP A. SILBERSTEIN, General Pres. HARRY BEGOON, General Sec’y-Trene, 
f GARRET BRISCOE. J. GREEN, per phecenanantl ; 4 : aasideasl 
~ . . . ce- le & 
Furrier’s Joint Council | 1AcoB RAPPAPORT, AARON narraront, ee See i ot : . 
of N. , * | us. en reasurer. N ; 4 U é 
ce An Se | Py ew York Clothing Cutters’ Union 
. THE INTERNATIONAL FUR WORKERS UNION of U. 8S. & C. | German Painters Union A. ©. W. of A. Local “Big Four.” 
8 W. 31st Street Penn. 7932 Office: 44 East 12th Street. - Stuyvesant 5566. 
LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT» 
EDW. F. McGRADY go Tuesday at 8:00 p. m. EES, PECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS Regular meetings every Friday nicht at 219 East Fifth Street. 
Ae ae w me __ ) Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 p. m tm the ottice 








SANIA 


FARMS 


BRONX, N. Y. 











Amalgamated Clothing 
Yiddishe Cooperative H 
United Workers Cooper 
Jewish Nationai Worker 









Country-Pasteurized Bottled G 


The Only Union Concern in the Bronx Serving the—— 


GRADE “A” 
COUNTRY BOTTLED 
A Quart a Day Brings Health to Stay 
FRESH BY 24 HOURS 


For 37 Years Our Name Has Signified 
Purity and Quality in Dairy Products 


WE SPECIALIZE IN: 


Delivered direct to you in our own wagons 
A Home Concern for “Lecal Patronage” 


Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ey’ 
at the Labor Temple, 348 East 84th a \ 





PHILIP OKRLOFSKY, Manager I. MACHLIN, Sec’y-Treas. 


} { 








UNITED GROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America * 


LOCAL UNION 


Headquarters in the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 
Telephone Stagg 6414. 


Office: Brooklyn Labor Lyceum. 


except Thursday. Reguiar meetin 


PETER ROTHMAN, Prosident, 
ALWIN BOETTINER, Bec 
AMBROSH HAAG, Fin.-Se0' 


| PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 


Headquarters 866 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephone Longacre 5629 


re 
'y. 














No. 808 

Willoughby Avenue 
Office houss every day 

gs every Moncay evening. ° 
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[Amalgamated Lithographers - 





of America, New York Local No. 1 
@fice: AMALITHONE BLDG., 205 WEST Mth ST. Phone: W 
Regular Meetings Every Second and Tuesday 
TON HALL, 19 ST. MARK'S PLACE 
ALBERT E. CASTEO. President 





AT kins 1706 
Pourth at 





























Workers Cooperative 
eim Gesellschaft 
ative Association 


8s Cooperative Assn. 


JOHN HALEETT, ALFRED ZIMMER, GO. W. SMITH, ls 
President Rec. Secretary Treasurer Day Room Opes Dally, 6 a. m. to 6 p.m, 4 Path a, a + wraak 4. + eos Frank Senel, “~ 
WBANK HOFFMAN, JOHN THALER, SIDNEY PEARSE, 40HN W. SMITH, FEED GAA, —= wocy > Sz Trees 
Vice-President Fin, . Businese Agent . Secretary | 
M. McDONALD, G, ¥._ BREHEN, Pimento oe 
Vice-President Eee. Becretary 


BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 


Office & Mendguastine, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 
Mice open daily except Mondays 


Regular meetings every Tuesday Evening 


WILLIAM WENGERT, President 
VALENTINE BUMR, Vice-President 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec'y 


Regular Meetings Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


MEETING HALL TO RENT 
FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATE® 





| 


| 


949 Willoughby Ave. Phone 4621 Stagg 
from 9 A. M. to8 P. M 
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MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING 
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International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
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Telephone, Stillwell 6594, 
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“The New Leader, an official publication of the Socialist 
Party, the struggles of the organized working c!ass. 
contributions do not necessarily represent the policy 
“New Leader. On the other hand it welcomes a 
of opinion consistent with its declared purpose. 
tors are requested not to write on both sides of 
use lead pencil or red ink. Manu- 

be used will not be returned unless 














Us _-. Death and Disaster Ahead 


W/ORKERS who supply the human sacrifices in 

war might as well make up their minds that we 
are on the road to another war. The Administra- 
tion program of naval armament and the shouting 
of our naval jingoes who are talking in terms of a 


= + billion dollars program make this inevitable unless 


hy 


z 


the masses send representatives of their class to 
Washington to avert the disaster. The shouts have 
been heard in England and have been played up in 
the headlines of British newspapers for it is appar- 
ent that our jingoes are challenging the British navy. 
The challenge to British naval power is easily un- 
derstood. The United States has become the lead- 
img power of the world. The investments and loans 
bf its ruling classes extend all over the world and a 
navy is their police department. In many parts 
the world American investments come in contact 
ith British investments. Friction and rivalry lead 
to jealousy, then a contest for mastery, and the final 
Stage of the struggle is the hurling of British and 
American farmers and workers into the hell of war. 
wif ;there are those who think that our ruling 
classes cannof put over hymns of hate against the 
British people as they did against the German people 
are mistaken. . This propaganda is essential in 
to shape the minds of millions in this country 


for war against England and it is a very easy job. | 


Qf course, it will be necessary to wipe the slate 
all the words of affection spoken when the 
ates was allied with Great Britain in the 
mr but that can be done and it will be done. 
is necessary is to go back to the literary 
this country from the period of the revo- 
fOwn to the Civil War, bring this stuff up to 
te for modern consumption, and British ‘ Huns” 
take the place of German “Huns”. There are 
the old stories of British employment of Hessians in 
the War of the Revolution; the employment of In- 
s on the frontier to scalp farmers, trappers and 
their families; the burning of Washington in the 
War of 1812; the long antagonism with Great Bri- 
tain over her practice of impressing American sea- 
‘men for forced service in her navy, the Oregon 
botamlary dispute with its jingo cry in politics of 
“$4, 4) or Fight”, and any number of other disputes 
whieh will serve the gang who want another jolly 
war. a 

We predict that within the next few years this 
propaganda will begin to take shape so that the 
Masses may be fitted for the slaughter. There can 
be no fight unless there is hate and the jingoes will 
provide the hate in order to get the fight. If the 
present drift continues The New Leader will be able 
to reprint this editorial as a prediction of the accur- 

acy of Socialist forecasts. While we are thinking 
of wages, hours, democracy and more freedom, here 
isa monster that will throw everything dear to us 
into the ditch. Everything will be sacrificed to feed 
the furnace of war. Neither party organization of 
capitalism reveals opposition to this fearful catas- 
trophe and when we are dragged into it all opposi- 
tion will be made a crime. 

Your votes are priceless this year. Given to these 
parties it may mean the commission of suicide. The 
Socialist Party is an evangel of peace. It raises a 
warning signal. A political revolt of the masses 
can avert death and disaster, death for millions and 
disaster for human freedom. It is for you to an- 
Swer,. 


riean 0 





Dead Cats 


¥ HEN the State of New York is represented 


in the National Republican and Democratic 
conyentions and the brokers choose candidates to 
police us for King Capital, it will carry to both auc- 
‘tions the smell of big graft. For many weeks the 
“New Tammany,” the Tammany that has washed 
its-ears, wiped its nose, and is preparing to move to 
@ more respectable neighborhood, las had_ the 

ms sewer graft of a few million dollars staring 
it in the face. 

Like a man dragging a dead cat at his heels, this 
fias been very embarrassing to Tammany. Now it 
Can fejoice that the other political firm of capitalism 
will drag a dead cat into the Republican convention 
this year. Each will have a carcass to throw at the 
other during the campaign, for Mrs. Florence E. S. 
Knapp, ex-Secretary of State for New York, is the 
subject of a report and recommendations by Randall 

; Boeuf, Jr., who charges her with “criminal 
-intent to defraud the State.” Among the charges 
are forgery, false audits and certifications and ab- 
Straction of public records in taking the census of 
1925. A few others are involved in the dirty mess 
and if the State recovers nearly $200,000 illegally 
spent it will have to bring action in court. It is also 
reported that it will probably cost $100,000 to meet 
ithe cost of investigating the sewer grafters. 

- tis a rather dirty mess no matter how you may 

ie at it aud an interesting preliminary to the cam- 
Pthis year. Considering that each party has 

nial on its hands there \ynay be a quiet 














Chicago in 1924 calling up the headquarters of, the 
rival party in New York a few days before the elec- 
tion and arranging for a gin party of both in the 
latter city following receipt of the election returns. 
If they can laugh over gin there is no reason why 
the party brokers cannot sign a treaty to bury 
their respective cats for the odor is of no service 


to either. 





The Ousting of Smith 


CONSIDER for a moment Illinois and the barring 

of Frank Smith, the Senator-elect from that 
unhappy state. Governor Small announces that he 
is deeply affronted at the action of the senate in 
excluding Smith, because the latter was indiscreet 
enough to spend about half a million dollats on his 
primary elections. Now anything that can affront 
Governor Small of Illinois is in the nature of a 
miracle. 

The Governor himself is an affront to decent 
citizens everywhere. He began his political career 
by taking graft derived from the sale of blankets in- 
tended for the inmates of the insane asylums of the 
state, and since then he has risen to greater and 
greater heights. When the courts recently decided 
that the governor would have to refund a cool mil- 
lion dollars which was strangely missing from the 
state treasury, the Governor complied by levying an 
assessment on all State employees, including the 
scrubwomen in the State House at Springfield, 
naively explaining that it would financially embarass 
him to pay the money back from his own pocket. He 
is one of the rawest deals that the Republicans of 
Illinois have put over on the people of the state, and 
that is saying a lot. 

All this, of course, is aside from the merits of 
the refusal of the Senate to seat Smith. In our opin- 
ion this sets a bad precedent. If ever labor becomes 
strong enough to elect its own Senators, it may find 
them barred by action of the conservatives within the 
Senate, who take it upon themselves to pass on the 
qualifications of the elected official. 





Shaking "Em Down 


NE of the essential industries spawned by the 

World War was a peculiar form of graft which 
for a number of years paid handsome dividends. 
Hundreds ‘of organizations appeared and marketed 
the new product. The upper range of our Babbitts 
invested millions in it but the industry declined de- 
spite all efforts to keep it a going concern. A few 
firms are still at work and turning out the routine 
article but the demand is not very brisk. 

We have in mind the business of saving the re- 
public from mystic Bolsheviks. Of course, our bur- 
lesque bolshies at the beginning of the industry, 
when the stock was selling at a premium, occasion- 
ally hurled a few bristling documents from high 
buildings. Old ladies fainted and the Union League 
Club mobilized its members for an air attack. The 
bomb squad clubbed some heads and the National 
Security League appeared in the headlines to save 
the republic. 

‘Hundreds of “patriotic” organizations sprung up 
like mushrooms and the mails were filled with fran- 
tic appeals to millionaires to come across with funds. 
It was easy plucking and many charlatans lived a 
happy life. Fred R. Marvin of the “Key Men of 
America”, is one of the few survivors of this rosy 
era of easy graft and he is still “shaking ‘em down” 
for the long green. A recent output of his is a 
seven-column advertisement in New York papers 
showing a skeleton with a seed bag sowing seeds and 
carrying a scythe to reap the harvest. The seed 
sown is Communism and the soil is the United 
States. 

Graft returns on this should be considerable de- 
spite the fact that Communism has been reduced to 
a few street “nuclei” in New York and Chicago. 
Freddie has few competitors in this industry for we 
have not for a year or more seen any advertisements 
or documents of this kind and all of them found 
their way into The New Leader office. 

Shake ‘em down, Freddie. You might as well 
have the coin of the illiterates who do not know any 
more about the Third International than they do 
about the fourth dimension. 





The Savings Bunk 


Na recent issue we called attention to the bunk 

regarding the number of savings depositors in 
the United States. We pointed out that depositors 
generally place their savings in two or more banks 
yet each deposit is counted as a depositor. There 
was the case of one woman who had deposits in 34 
banks but in census returns she appears as 34 de- 
positors. Another case is that of a woman who re- 
cently died in Middletown, Conn. An inventory of 
her estate shows that she had deposits in 33 banks. 
Here are two depositors alone who appear in official 
figures as 67 depositors. 

Do not let the prosperity ballyhooers get away 
with the old hokum regarding the millions of work- 
ers who have savings deposits. Nobody knows how 
many depositors there are but it is certain that the 


number is much smaller than the number 


advertised. 





The Torch-Bearers 


ALTH )UGH by an oversight we are a week late 

in paying our tribute to two New York com- 
rades who were the recipients of testimonial dinners 
by their friends, we hasten to make amends tor 
the omission. Two men more worthy of such testi- 
monials could not be chosen than Abraham Shipla- 
coff of the Pocketbook Makers and Morris Berman 
of The New Leader Board. “Ship” is a type ot 
Socialist and trade unionist whose idealism has 
never become tainted with that cynicism that has 
afflicted some of the old idealists in the unions. He 
has had to contend with the adventurers who have 
nearly destroyed some unions in the needle trades 
but in fighting this poison he has not ceased to hold 
aloft the banner that inspired the organization of the 
needle trades, the Socialist banner of a working 
class organized for political victory. 

Berman is of another type, one who has won leis- 
ure for himself and family and might easily retire 
from the’ Socialist movement and pay homage to 
the altars Babbittry, but for him lite is joy in the 
old human struggle for a better world. Never dis- 
couraged, faith in the ultimate redemption of the 
working class unshaken, a keen interest in every 
phase of Socialist activities, serving when asked and 
giving of his means without ostentation, Morris Ber- 
man is a living rebuke to the cynic, the pessimist 
and the shirker. 

Men like these aid humanity in the long struggle 
for a better world. May they carry the torch to 
old age, their tribe multiply, and inspire many others 


to follow their example, 


~ 
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UR years. Short enough in the his- 

tory of most newspaper enterprises, 
but to have kept head above water and 
feet on ground in these doldrum days 
is something of an achievement for any 
labor paper. 

And this, thanks to you, and the other 
loyal readers this country over, The New 
Leader has done. Done, perhaps, not as 
effectively as we might have wished, but 
done at any rate in a manner that makes 
its future assured so long as there is a 
Socialist and labor movement worth the 
chronicling. 

It was Oscar Ameringer who said, in a 
rare moment of despair, “Running a 
labor paper is like feeding melted but- 
ter on the end of a hot awl to an in- 
furiated wild-cat.” At times it has 
seemed like that to us on The New 
Leader. Only we would be inclined to 
substitute for “infuriated wildcat,” ‘“in- 
different titmouse.” 

But birthdays are no times for drag- 
ging up unhappy recollections. If one 
is sensible, on his birthday he struts 
a bit, sticks out his chest, gives inter- 
views to visiting newspaper correspond- 
ents, on rules for success and how he 
achieved his end by thrift, hard work, 
and abstinence from any sort of dissipa- 
tion. Well, to be sure, if we have suc- 
ceeded at all, thrift and hard work have 
certainly had something to do with it, 
and abstinence from dissipation has been 
our part perforce, as one does not lead 
a double life on the income derived from 
publishing a labor paper. 


The Accomplishment 
At this period, we can point with 
pride to certain accomplished facts. We 
can say that throughout four years The 
New Leader has been faithful to the 
larger ideas and ideals of the Socialist 
Party, that it has never consciously fav- 
ored any cliques within the party, that 
it has shunned all manner of factional- 
ism which might weaken the movement, 
and that to the best of its ability it has 
zonstantly held before its readers the 
goal of us all—namely the creating of 
a cooperative commonwealth here and. 
abroad. To do this, it has taken on its 
staff and for its contributors men and 
women who have proved their funda- 
mental integrity, and who possess ex- 
pert and specialized knowledge of the 
Socialist and, lappr movement. To the 
distress of some comrades who still be- 
lieve that anything which is understand- 
able is necessarily superficial, The New 
Leader has encouraged its writers to pre- 
sent their material in the most inter- 
»sting and readable mannner possible. 
We realize thatuwe are editing a paper 
which is being read by working men and 
women in Ametica in 1928, and that 
the cross-section of America which we 
reach is not so’much interested in the 
fine shadings of social philosophy as | 
in everyday, bread-and-putter problems. 
And to those who may object that our 





special stories and features are not pro- 
found enough, is that the New Leader is 
“highbrow”. 

Whether highbrow or superficial, at all 
events give us credit for having carried 
on during days when the stoutest hearts 
have weakened, and the “What’s-the- 
use?” pack has been in full cry. 


Blue - Printing The 
New Capitalism 
It is true that there are times when 
it seems as though the so-called “New 
Capitalism”, which with all the powerful 
influences for submission which it can 
rally, has won the victory. But as M. H. 
Hedges recently pointed out in a brilliant 
article in The New Leader, all the devices 
which capitalism is bringing to bear for 
the subtle oppression of the workers— 











company unionism, group insurance, ser- 
vice buttons, company-bestowed old age 
pensions and the like—cannot at any 
time of crisis take the place of that ser- 
vice to human needs and interests which 


| Socialism offers. 


More and more the workers are be- 
ginning to understand the devious ways 
by which they are being defrauded out 
cf their share of the products of indus- 
try. Everywhere there are signs of an 
awakening to the grim reality of the life 
of a worker in America: today. That The 
New Leader has played its part in this 
awakening is evidenced with the arrival 
of every mail in our office. All across 
America men and women are writing to 
The New Leader commending the paper 
for its stand against capitalist hypocrisy, 
and urging that the fight be carried on 
with even greater vigor. 

Of course we will not fail those of the 
inarticulate producers of the country’s 
wealth who have placed their faith in 
us. To reach more of them with our mes- 
sage of constructive radicalism is our 
fondest hope. And we can do this with 


your help. If you and the thousands of ! 


Sandino Nicaraguan 


NOW WE ARE FOUR 
The New Leader Staff Makes — 
A Birthday Pledge 


other readers of The New Leader, realiz- 
ing that this is in very truth your paper, 
speaking your language, and putting your 
cause before the American people, do 
here and now resolve that you will be of 
substantial service to The New Leader by 
sending in subscriptions and advertise- 
ments, then indeed we can go full steam 
ahead. 
Join With Us In The Crusade 

Never was there a greater need for an 

aggressive, intelligently conducted labor 
press to combat the mighty flood of 
capitalist propaganda that appears to 
overwhelm the workers today. Because 
it presents in non-partisan fashion the 
significant news of the labor world, free 
from the bias of factionalism, The New 
Leader is in an unusually advantageous 
position to become the rallying-point for 
| those who would build up in this country 
ja labor press of genuine service to its 
readers. With proper support its future 
jis indeed bright. The adventure started 
on four years ago is now in full swing, 
with every indication of exciting and 
colorful days ahead. Who knows but 
that four years from now we may be 
celebrating an anniversary of the found- 
ing of a daily labor paper of incalculable 
benefit to the entire Socialist and labor 
movement? 

Four years. Years for those who have 
|made the New Leader one of anxieties, 
| perplexities, even heartbreaks at times. 
| But years nevertheless filled with the soul- 
| Satisfying sense of doing a piece of work 
| well worth the doing, and of being in the 
‘van of a fight for a world where hap- 
piness shall have a wider distribution, 
and the creative instincts of man a freer 
range. We of The New Leader greet 
you, Comrades, on this, our fourth birth- 
day, give you our fraternal salute, and 
bid you. come along with us up the road 
which leads to the dawn. 


The Staff of The New Leader. 


. 





Patriot, Follower 


of Carillo, Martyred Mexican Socialist 


Mexico City.—The statement by 
Major Gen. Lejeune, commander of 
the American Marine Corps, that Gen. 
Augistino Sandino, rebel leader in Ni- 
caragua, served in Mexico with Pan- 
cho Villa and was a member of that 
leader's raiding party at Columbus, 


|N. M., is denied by Sandino’s friends 


here. 

According to Nicaraguans who 
knew him in Mexico, Sandino first 
came to this country in 1923, Villa 


had been assassinated two years be- | 


fore. 

Sandino, they say, settled down to 
live at Merida, the capital of Yucatan. 
He worked as a mechanic and became 


|a disciple of Filipe Carillo Puerto, who 


then ruled Yucatan. Carillo Puerto 
held advanced Socialistic views and 
promulgated them vigorously. Sandi- 


| no attended his meetings and became 
a fervent convert to the Governor's 
| theories. 
| During the de la Huerta revolution 
|Carillo Puerto was imprisoned and 
}executed. Sandino left Merida for 
| Tampico, and after a few weeks re- 
; turned to Nicaragua. The Conserva- 
| tives had regained power there, and 
| Sandino was advised he would find 
| Nuevo Segovia more healthy than the 
| Southern part of his country. 

He was next heard from, his friends 


say, in the San Albino mining region.’ 


| He was a military liberal and enthusi- 


|astic about introducing some of Car- | 


| illo Puerto’s ideas into Nicaragua. He 

began organizing a following when 
| Emiliano Chamorra deposed President 
| Solozano, and with this following 
‘joined the Sacasa revolution. 
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sands of dollars into his guardian’s purse. 


Hundreds 


Prayer to Joan — (For Milka, the 
Maid of the Colorado Strikers) 


Joan, look down on her, 
She is alone. 

Behind her prison bars 

What you have known, 


All that the souls of man, 
When man is least, 

All that the blaod of man 
When man turns beast, 


Can brand upon her soul, 
All this she knows. 
Joan, look down on her, 

For in her glows 
The faith of children, great 
And unafraid. 
The faith that builded France— 


And killed the Maid. 
DAVID P. BERENBERG. 


= story runs of how once after a recital by Jascha 
Heifetz, the eminent young Jewish violinist, a 
father brought his boy before the box office of the 
theatre to listen to the following conversation: 

Father to the man behind the grating:—‘Mister, 
please tell me and my son Mischa how many people 
came in to hear Mr. Heifetz today? He's studying 
violin and I want him to hear this for his own inspira- 
tion.” 

The Man at the Ticket window. . . ‘“‘Three thousand 
five hundred seats, and five hundred standing, four 


thousand in all.” 
The Father: “And the average price was two dollars 


a seat, no... ?” 

The Man at the Window. . . “Yes, I believe the total 
receipts were something over eight thousand dollars 
for the recital...” 

Father, turning to little Mischa. . . “Eight thousand 
dollars for two hours on the fiddle, did you hear... 
eight thousand dollars...” And even while Mischa 
was nodding his head a broad paternal hand whacked 
itself resoundingly across his pale little face, and a 
hoarse familiar voice thundered into his dazed brain 
... “NOW WILL YOU PRACTISE! Do you hear me 
Mischa, PRACTISE!”.. . 

Funny tale, and so fraught with sadness. Every 
time I hear of a young prodigy and his success on 
the concert stage, this story bobs up before my mind. 
Every time I listen to the perfect sob of a violin, or 
the pretty trickle of treble chords on the piano, my 
pleasure at the music’s insistence is dulled by the 
thought of the wearied hours and days and years that 
dragged along in cruel monotonous r.Qetition of stroke, 
and touch and fingering until the pure mechanics of 
playing the instrument were perfected. I must confess 
to a great love for music, yes to an untonquerable pas- 
sion for its soul lifting joys. But I must further admit 
to a subtle shuddering every time the perfection of 
sound pours into my ears. And when in further 
thought I think on how few succeed to popular acclaim 
and monetary reward after horrible years of prepara- 
tory cruelty, I question the value of being able to think 
at all. Certainly, no lover of music ought to under- 
stand the sordid machinery of trial, error and bitter 
endeavor behind each glittering recital. The latest 
infant wonder of the violin, a Jew boy with an un- 
pronounceable, name, played a difficult Bach concerto 
with the poise and technique of a Fritz Kreisler. A 





sensation maf public is pouring thousands upon thou- 
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of vain parents are urging their own tots onto un- 
bearable inhuman labor with the vision of this success 
before their greedy senses. The pleasures of boyhood, 
play, study, reading, companionship are all denied the 
child. Years, dull years later, a mannikin appears 
bowing the strings or tripping over the keys with 
dazzling precision. Music through its own magic gives 
itself a soul. But there is neither mind nor spirit in 
the flesh, the pale, wiry fingers, nor th® set visionless 
eyes above the instrument. Oh, for a world where 
children may grow into their art without the hunger 
of their parents driving them out of their due as 
children, Oh, for an age when music will pour forth 
out of strings animated by souls within the bodies that 
play upon them! Oh, for a world of music without 
managers, press agents, stupid critics, and sensation- 
drugged audiences! Here you find one of the thousand 
reasons why I am a Socialist... . 


Soliloquy 
“Dancing the blues away—” 
Snoring phonograph! 
Why do they always play tinned music 
When I want silence? 
Aw well! 
Brown dress with flare sleeves 
Graceful as the willow reeds— 
Swaying—blending—disappearing— 
Ta-ta-ta-da-yo-do-do— 
Nasty noise box! 
Swaying—blending—disappearing— 
Swerving like green wave rearing— 
Beauty-— 
Her hair is like the aureole of light 
Around the infant Jesus on the night 
That wise men came to pay their homage— 
“Dancing the blues away—” 
O Terpsichore! O Clio! 
Did you know your arts 
Would be used in such derision? 
Did you know what later 
Gods insulted your decision? 
Muse of Greece! Muse of Rome! 
Your musing gives our 
Newer songsters 
Plots and themes 
To hold above your graves— 
To mock you in your sleep— 
To show you laughter is 
A sword! 
“Dancing the blues away—” 
Her body is a bended bow. 
Her suppleness answers 
The rigidity of time. 
Her cool lips balm 
The burning in my eyes— 
The perfume of her hair is sweet. 
“Dancing the blues away—” 

—THE OFFICE 


BOY. 


Here the office boy interrupts my own musing long 
enough to remind you that Brother Ralph Cheyney has 
organized the Rebel Poets, a society of those whose 
verse can help sing in the New Day, when poets and 
artists, and artisans will ply and indulge in their craft 
as their true selves will move them. The dues are 
nominal, only $1.00 per year, and all of you who write, 
not for money but for self-expression, in revolt against 
the present day money madness ought to send in your 
applications, to Ralph Cheyney, care of the New 
Leader, Send all inquiries to him. 

S, A. DeWitt. 





New York Socialist 
Technical BureauRe-: 
commended to N.E.C. 


The state office of the Socialist Party 
of New York State has for a number of 
years maintained a Technical Bureau 
consisting of men who are experts in 
city planning and municipal affairs in 
general. The purpose of the bureau is to 
provide professional service to elected So- 
cialist officials in the form of advice and 
recommendations. 

At its recent session the State Execu- 
tive Committee adopted a _ resolution 
recommending that the national organi- 
zation of the party establish a technical 
bureau to render similar service to So- 
cialist officials. The substance of the 
recommendation is contained in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the resolution which 
has been sent to the National Executive 
Committee of the party: 

1. The National Secretary of the So- 
cialist Party shall from time to time 
communicate with men and women qual- 
ified for membership in the Technical 
Bureau, and shall haye power to enroll 
them as such, keeping a record of the 
education and qualifications of each ‘ 
} member, which record shall be open and 
available to all elected Socialist offi- 
cials whether National, State or Muni- 
cipal. 

2. The National Executive Secretary, 
with the advice and consent of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee shall appoint 
a Board of Directors for the Technical 
Bureau, which Board may be constituted 
of eleven or more Directors as follows: 

A lawyer familiar with corporation 
counsel duties, a physician familiar with 
public health requirements, an architect 
familiar with city-planning, building 
codes, public building construction, etc., 
a paving expert, a sewerage expert, an 
electrical engineer, a telephone expert, an 
authority on relations with public ser- 
vice corporations, a teacher or person 
with school-board experience, an expert 
on financing and accounting, a statisti- 
cian and expert on office organization. 

3. Any technical problem referred to 
the Bureau shall in turn be referred to 
the particular Director to whom it is most 
familiar, and he may pass it along to 
Bureau members deemed most competent 
to advise as to its best solution, or 
may furnish the required advice him- 
self. 

4. The National Executive Secretary 
may act as secretary of the Bureau, or 
may provide it with a special secretary 
as required. 








William Shapiro Honored 


Friday evening, Jan. 20, the Williams- 
jburg Socialists, Workmens Circle mem- 
|bers and trade unionists tendered a ban- 
jguet to William Shapiro at the Philip 
Morris Mansion, in celebration of his 60th 
birthday. Almost 40 out of the 60 years 
of Comrade Shapiro’s busy and useful 
life have been devoted to the service of 
the Socialist and Labor movement. Warm 
and touching tributes were paid him by 
his comrades and the ¢elegates from va- 
{rious organizations. 
In many respects this banquet was 
}unique. First of all it was a rare tribute 
to a comrade who had seldom made a 
speech, written on article, or was ever 
|i the limelight and whose 40 years was 
one of service as platform carrier, litera- 
|ture distributor and all round Jimmy Hig- 
jgins. Many comrades spoke glowingly 
;of Comrade Shapiro’s life and example. 
|A fine gift was presented to Mr. and Mrs. 
|Shapiro as a token of the affection of 
| Kings County comrades. A musical pro- 
|gram was rendered by Sidney Schwarak 
jand Frieda Kirsch. Mrs. Eva Dann ren- 
|dered some songs and the quartet of the 
|choir of the Vladeck Forum sang some 
| beautiful Jewish folk songs. Jos. A. Weil 
| was toastmaster. 

This books can do, nor this alone: 
{ they give 
| New views to life, and teach us how 
| to live. 
| They soothe the grieved, the stubborn 

they chastise, 
Fools they admonish, and confirm 

the wise. 

—Crabbe. 





We Greet 


The New Leader 


WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
Branch 4 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HARRY SCHACHNER, Secretary 











Compliments 


Miller Furniture Co. 


COMPLETE 
HOME FURNISHERS 


New York Brooklyn 
360 SIXTH AVE. 769-771 BPWAY 
Near 25rd St. Cor. Sumner Ave. 
Gram. 4616-4617 Pulaski 4144 








SG ALWAYS ON HAND Si 


A large assortment of German and 
other foreign language records. 
PHONOGRAPHS at lowest possible 
prices. Cash or easy payments if 
you wish. 
Coupons with every record. 
10 coupons one record free. 
Open Evenings and Sundays 


For 


-CENTURY- 
TALKING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
1648 SECOND AVENUE 


Between 85th and 86th Sts. 


“The House of Service” 
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